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Forty-Second Meeting 



CONFERENCE OF EXECUTIVES OF AMERICAN SCHOOIg FOR THE DEAF 
Ponce de Leon Lodge, St. Augustine, Florida 



April $ - 10. 1970 



Official Program 

RECISTRAT ION - Ponce de Leon Lodge 

Saturday, April h - 2:00 - 5:00 p. ra. 

Sunday, April 5 - 10:00 - 12:00 a. ra. & 2:00 - 6:00 p. m. 

Monday, April 6 - 8:30 - 11:00 a. ra. & 2:00 - U:00 p. m, 

Tuesday & Wednesday - Same hours as for Mondsy 

SUNDAY, April 5, 1970 — Opening Session 

8:00 p. in. - Flagler Room, Ponce de Leon Lodge 
Dr. Den E. Hoffmeyer, President, Conference of Executives of 
American Schools for the Deaf, Presiding 

STAR SPANGLED BANNER 

GOD SAVE THE QUEEN 

INVOCATION 

The Reverend Stanley Bullock, Rector, Trinity Episcopal Church, 
St. Augustine, Florida 

WELCOME 

Dr. William J. McClure, President 
Florida School for the Deaf and the^ Blind 

RESPONSE - United States 

George H. Thompson, Superintendent 
Nebraska School for the Deaf, Omaha, Nebraska 

RESPONSE - Canada 

Donald Kennedy, Superintendent 

Ontario School for the Deaf, Milton, Ontario 

INTRODUCTION OF KEYNOTE SPEAKER 

Dr. William J. McClure, President 
Florida School for the Deaf and the Blind 



KEYNOTE ADDRESS - The 1970* s; Retrospect and Prospect 



Dr. Robert H. Spiro, President 

Jacksonville University, Jacksonville, Florida 

ANNOUNCEMENTS 

SOCIAL HOUR 

Classroom Teachers' Association, Florida School for the 
Deaf and the Blind, Department for the Deaf 
Poolside Area, Ponce de Leon Lodge 



MONDAY, April 6. 1970 

9:00 - 9:U$ a. m. - President's Report 
Dr. Ben E. Hoffmeyer, President 

Conference of Executives of American Schools for the Deaf 
Flagler Room 

a. m, - Coffee Break 

10:00 a. m, - First Business Meeting 

11:1:5 a. m, - Cor»ference Picture 

12:00 Noon - Lunch 

12:30 p. m. - Rotary meets at the Caravan Restaurant 

1:U5 p. m. - Planning a New Era at Gallaudet College 

Dr. Edward C. Merrill, Jr,, President 
Gallaudet College, Washington, D. C. 

3:00 p. m, - Coffee Break 

3:15 - 5:00 p. m. - The St. Paul Technical Vocational Institute's 

Technical Vocational Program for Desif Students 

Robert R. Lauritsen, Director, St, Paul Area Technical 
Vocational Institute, Technical Vocational Program for 
Deaf Students with Gerhard W. Nelson 

6:30 p. m, - Lions Club meets at the Monson Motor Lodge 

Open Night 
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TUESDAY, April 7, 1970 

9:00 - 10:l9 a, m. - NTID: Its Current Status 



Dr. Robert Frisina, Vice President 
National Technical institute for the Deaf 
Rochester, New York 

10:15 a. m. - Coffee Break 

10:30 - ll:l9 a, m, - Report of Progress, Current Activities, and 

Plans for the Annual Survey of Hearing Impaired 
Children and You^lT 

Augustine Gentile, Director, Office of Demographic Studies 
Gallaudet College, Washington D. C. with Sal DiFrancesca 

11:15 - 12:00 Noon - Second Business Meeting 

12:00 Noon - Lunch 

12:15 P» n. - Kiwanis meets at the Ponce de Leon Lodge 

12:30 p. m, - Ladies Luncheon - Mrs. William J. McClure, Hostess 

For wives of superintendents and principals, lady members 
and associate members. St. Augustine Restoration Area 

1:30 - 2:00 p. m, - Meeting the Problems of Multiply Handicapped 

Children in the New York City Public Schools 

Dr. John D. Harrington, Principal 

School for Language and Hearing Impaired Chdldren 

Public School 1^8, New York City 

2:00- 2:lli5p. m. - The Modification of Speech Behavior in the 

Speech of the Deaf ~ 

Dr. Anthony Holbrook, Associate Professor 
Department of Habilitative Sciences 
Florida State University 
Tallahassee, Florida 

2;li9 p» m. - Coffee Break 

3:00 - li:30p. m. - Research on Vocational Development: The Implications 

for Schools for the Deaf 



Dr. Alan Lerman, Director of Research 
Lexington School for the Deaf 
Jackaon Heights, New York 
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The Education of the Child with Special 
Learning Disabilities 



Dr. Lillian Restaino, Research Associate 
Lexington School for the Deaf 
Jackson Heights, New Yoj^k 

U:30 - 5:00 p,' m. - Seattle Community College System ’ 

H. W, Barkuloo, Director 
Prograun for tiie Deaf 
Seattle Community College 

6:00 p, in, - Poolside Buffet, Ponce de Leon Lodge 



WEDNESDAY, April 8, 1970 

9:00 - 10:1^ a, m, - Third Business Meeting, Ben E. Hoffmeyer, 

President, Presiding 

10:l5 a, m, - Coffee Break 

10:30 - 11:U5 a. m, - Demonstration and Discussion of the Rochester 

Method of Language Development 

Dr, William J, McClure, President 
Edward L. Scouten, Principal 
Mrs. Nettie Fleming, Supervising Teacher 
Staff and Children 

Florida School for the Deaf and the Blind 
12:00 Noon - Lunch 

1:00 - 1:30 p, m, - D elgado College: Academic, Vocational, and 

Technical Education for the Deaf 



Douglas 0, Wells, Assistant Administrator 

Delgado College 

New Orleans, Louisiana 

1:30 p, ra, - S peech Reading Failures in Deaf Children 
Dr. Arthur I. Neyhus, Psychologist 

Western Suburban Association for the Hearing Handicapped 
Lombaird, Illinois 

2sl9 p. m, - Coffee Break 

2:30 p, ra, - Fourth Business Meeting, Dr, Ben E. Hoffmeyer, Presiding 
Open Night 
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THURSDAY, April 9, 1970 

9:00 - 10:19 a. m, - Evaluation of Preschool Programs t 

An Interaction Analysis Model 

Dr, Donald F. Moores, Associate Professor 
Director of Programs on Deafness 
Department of Educational Psychology 
University of Minnesota 

- Vhat Now? 

Dr, Gilbert Delgado, Chief 
Media Services and Captioned Films 
Bureau of Education for the Deaf 
Department of Health, Education and Welfare 
Washington, D. G. 

10: l9 a, m. - Coffee Break 

'.4 ’• ' 

r» V " 

10:30 - 11:15 a, tn, - National Association of the Deaf Census 

Dr, Jerome Schein, Dean 
College of Education 
Cincinnati University 

ll;l9 a, n, - Education of the Deaf in Florida 

Floyd T. Christian, Coimnissioner 
Department of Education 
State of Floid.da 
Tallahassee, Florida 

(Paper delivered by Zollie Maynard, Executive Assistant 
to the Commissioner, ) 

11:30 a, n. - A Cooperative Program of Vocational Rehabilitation 
for Deaf Students at the Florida School for the Deaf 
and the Blind 



Craig Mills, Director 
Division of Vocational Rehabilitation 
Department of Health and Rehabilitative Services 
Tallahassee, Florida 

12:00 Noon - Lunch 

1:30 p, m, - Fifth Business Meeting, Dr. Ben E. Hoffmeyer, Presiding 

2:30 p, m. - Proposed Standards of Certification of Teachers of 
the Hearing Impaired 



Dr, Ralph Hoag and Panel 



6:30 p, m. - 


Cocktail Party, Poolside Terrace 
Ponce de Leon Lodge 

Hosts - Board of Trustees, Florida School 
for the Deaf and the Blind 


7:30 p, m. - 


Conference Banquet, Flagler Room 
Ponce de Leon Lodge 



FRIDAY, April 10, 1970 

8:30 a, m, - Visitation of the Florida School for the Deaf 
and the Blind 



ADJOURNMENT 



WELCOMING ADDRESS 

Dr. William J. McClure, President, Florida School for the Deaf and the Blind 



President Hoffmeyer/ members of the Conference of Executives, 
wives, friends, and guests, ever since the Conference decided to 
meet in St. Augustine in 1970, we at the Florida School have hoped to 
make this a memorable meeting for both the curricular and the extra- 
curricular activities which are possible. Almost everyone on our staff 
has been involved in some way. An example is the music preceding 
the opening of tonight's session which was furnished by the Depart- 
ment for the Blind. Teachers and students from this department will 
also be on hand for the poolside buffet on Tuesday evening and for the 
cocktail party on Thursday evening. The committee on special events 
will man a hospitality desk throughout the week. There ladies can find 
out where to have their hair done or where to find baby sitters. Groups 
wishing to go sightseeing, or to Jacksonville's shopping centers, and 
those seeking other types of recreational activities can find help and 
advice. Different committees have been working on such necessities 
as transportation, banquet, buffet, favors, publicity and exhibits. Our 
teachers' association has been preparing for the reception which the 
association members are providing following tonight's meeting. 

When we invited the Conference to meet in St. Augustine, it was 
with the understanding we would work a reasonable day and leave a 
part for rest and recreation. Now we find Dr. Stelle and his eager pro- 
gram committee have provided a program that is more than full. I don't 
know which committee is responsible, but someone recognized this as 
a problem and arrangements have been made for more recreation time 
toward the end of the week. There will be fifteen minutes more of day- 
light on Friday than there were today; that is, three extra holes of golf 
for some. Perhaps many of you will want to stay over next weekend to 
enjoy even longer days. 

Our Board is most anxious to welcome you. The members of our 
Board of Trustees come from various places about the State. They will 
host a cocktail party preceding the Conference banquet on Thursday 
night and their welcome will be extended at that time by Mr. W. Dex- 
ter Douglass, chairman of the Board and toastmaster of the evening. 

Mr. Huffstetler, another member of the Board, has sent a sack of 
Florida oranges for everyone here. They will be distributed tomorrow 
morning. 
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Mrs. Bernard Castro, also a member of our Board, is so anxious 
to have those attending the meeting enjoy themselves that she has 
brought her yacht, The Southern Trail, from Fort Lauderdale to St. 
Augustine for this occasion. She issues a cordial Invitation to all 
of those in attendance to visit the yacht sometime during the week. 

We urge you to go. The hospitality desk will arrange a time and 
transportation for those who wish to take advantage of Mrs. Castro's 
hospitality. It is an experience that few will want to miss. 

The Florida School is one of the newer residential schools from a 
chronological standpoint, but the State of Florldfi has given strong 
support to some schools for the deaf for a great many years. When 
the American School was a small, struggling Institution, the federal 
government provided a land grant in Florida to supply much needed 
assistance. Henry Clay was speaker of the House at that time and 
he arranged for the Kentucky School, also, to receive a part of Florida . 
Within the past few months the Kentucky Standard has printed copies 
of the original land grant papers signed by President Adams in 1828. 

We in Florida will, of course, be overjoyed when the American and 
the Kentucky Schools are in a position to repay this generosity. 

The Florida School has enjoyed other close associations with our 
sister schools, including the one in my own home state of Missouri. 
Three of our last four presidents. Dr. Alfred Brown, Dr. Clarence 
Settles, and I, have come from Fulton, Missouri, and Callaway 
County. When Dr. Albert Walker died in the late 1920's, Dr. Laurens 
Walker served as our president for a few months and undoubtedly 
gained valuable Florida experience which helped in his long and 
successful administration of the South Carolina .School. He even met 
his wife in St. Augustine. 

Though the 1947 meeting of the Conference of Executives in St. 
Augustine does not appear in the list of official meetings, it was one 
of the most important ever held. At that time Dr. Craig, Dr. Boatner, 
Dr. Quigley, Dr. Hester, and a few others successfully re-organized 
and modernized the Conference. They instituted annual rather than 
triennial meetings and began an era of Conference Influence and in- 
volvement quite contrary to the conservative isolationism of the past. 
From that date, 1947, the Conference has been much more active and 
influential. 

Finally, I have a very selfish reason for wanting the Conference 
to meet here at this time. We have underway at the school a sizable 
building program. Floor plans and elevations of the buildings under 
construction are on view at the back of the Flagler Room. Those who 
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are Interested In building plans and construction can view them. 
Those who wish may visit the campus and see these buildings 
during the week, apart from visits to the classrooms which we 
have scheduled for Friday. Other buildings are on the drawing 
boards. Sometime in the next ten or fifteen years I will be re- 
tiring, but before that I want all of my friends to return to St. 
Augustine to see the new buildings and hopefully, to see the 
educational progress we have made. If we make you happy 
enough this time, perhaps you will be receptive to another in- 
vitation in the years to come , 



RESPONSE — United States 

George H, Thompson, Nebraska School for the Deaf 

} 



President Hoffmeyer, Dr. and Mrs. McClure; our host Superintendent, 
members of the Conference of Executives and guests: 

I consider It a distinct honor to be asked to assume the responsibility 
of speaking in behalf of the American Schools for the Deaf, and I wel- 
come you here. We wish to express our S;incere appreciation for your 
invitation to us to meet in Florida for -the 42nd meeting of this group. 
Probably none of us realize the extent of planning and preparation for 
such a meeting. Dr. Roy Stelle and all; of his committees involved, we 
thank you . 

I feel sure that each of us has come here with a purpose to be accom- 
plished, and that is of supporting a better understanding of the pro- 
blems existing in the area of deaf education. We will doubtless learn 
of varying approaches to further the achievement and understanding so 
vital to each of our pupils. Surely with a conference of this kind we 
can expect to broaden our perspectives. We also may learn how to deal 
with some of the problems which now exist in securing the proper sup- 
port from federal and state funds to aid us. We will be able to look 
back with 20/20 vision to the past and see our successes and failures, 
but as we look ahead, we may require 2200 correction because of so much 
research in a multiplicity of programs for which funds are available. 
Lest we become too anxious to move in too many directions, let us re- 
consider our primary purpose: that of stimulating each youngster to 
achieve and develop to his utmost capacity in order to carry on in a 
society, which each year becomes more competitive. 

In closing, I would like to bring greetings from Mr. John Wallace, 
who for many years was Superintendent of the Florida School for the 
Deaf and Blind, and Mrs. Wallace. I am proud to say that he is now a 
member of the administrative staff at the Nebraska School for the Deaf. 
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KEYNOTE ADDRESS -THE 197D’s: RETRDSPECT AND PROSPECT 



Dr. Robert H. Spiro, President, Jacksonville University 



I am pleased to be uiith you tonight and honored to have been asked to 
bo your keynote speaker. As a professor of history and a University 
president, I share many mutual goals with you. Your interests while perhaps 
more specialized are concerned with educating young men and women. 

I think there is no more important task in the decade of the seventies. 
Tonight I would like to share with you my views on the past decade and a few 
predictions on what lies ahead. 

The characteristics of the sixties do not end because we turn the calendar. 
The end of a year, the end of a decade, is an arbitrary mark. Only man marks 
time because only man knows that time is all we have, that time is life. Animals 
and plants live happily without knowing that a year has passed or that a decade 
has ended. But this man-devised arbitrary division is valuable in that we aj;e 
forced to evaluate the past and plan for the future. Although 1969 will not 
necessarily be too different from 1970 we can join the news commentators and 
take advantage of labeling a decade and hoping that a numerical difference 
will make a human difference. 

You don't have to be a sage or perceptive intellectual to draw some con- 
clusions about the sixties. The sixties were years of assassination, confronta- 
tion, and mobilization. Our country lost three great leaders at the hands of 
assassins. Difference of opinion moved from the conference room and the coffee 
shop to the streets and campuses. lUe have witnessed a decade of violent con- 
frontation. Ule have seen the platitudes and pat answers of the fifties challenged, 
knocked down, and dragged through the streets. 

We have seem remarkable progress in medicine and science with heart trans- 
plant and space conquest foremost examples. But yet we seem to be unfulfilled 
by scientific progress when human problems still appear insoluble. 

We no longer acknowledged the premise that poverty will always be with us. 

We no longer accepted the myth that politics allows a little corruption and 
government necessarily moves slowly and bureaucratically. We no longer accepted 
the ivory tower image of the university which persists as a dangerous myth. 

A few of us rejected the importance of organized religion as a recent 
Gallup poll pointed to the decline of church attendance throughout the sixties. 
Some of us turned more and more to escapism through the use of alcohol and drugs. 

We experienced an increasing interest in mysticism and astrology which some say 
the young people who have rejected the religion of their parents use as a sub- 
stitute. 



As an educator I found the most visible trend of the sixties to be the 
student revolution. Thinking and responsible Individuals are opposed to 
violence in all its forms. But if we can salvage something from the contagion 
of campus disorders it is this: no longer will the university be isolated from 
its environment. Society made demands upon the university during the last 
decade that changed the structure and philosophy of education. Curricula were 
revised to become more identifiable with the needs of our society. Educators 
could no longer separate themselves from students. And this is a healthy trend. 

What will the 1970*s bring? Recently on CBS News, Marshall McLuhan made 
some interesting observations which I would like to repeat for you. He said 
that the seventies will see more not less violence. We will see a trend of 
total involvement. Specialization will decline because of the individual’s 
need for total involvement. Consequently, work will become play because when 
we are totally involved in our Jobs our tasks will no longer seem like work, 
McLuhan said that Western society will become an Oriental society in outlook. 

And the Orientals will become Western, The Federal government will be de- 
centralized into teams just as our country has evolved into regions, 

I was particularly interested in Mr, WcLuhan's observation on total in- 
volvement, I think this is the one phrase which will best describe the 1970’s. 

We will see this in our immediate environment as well as on a national scale. 

We will demand that our employer^ our city councilman p our governor, our 
senator, and our President be responsive to our needs. And we will want to 
become involved witn our fellow man. Marshall McLuhan popularized tha phrase 
"global village" in describing the effects of mass communications upon the 
peoples of the world. This has already been evident in the sixties. In the 
seventies it will be even more pronounced. We will see people more interested 
in human welfare than national goals. In 1969 we spoke of a man* s reaching the 
moon, no t ^ American . 

During the decade of the 1960* s, the pace of life accelerated signifi- 
cantly, Instantaneous communication has become a reality, with the transmis- 
sion of radio signals available to all the nations and the reception of radio 
broadcasts by inexpensive transistor radios even in remote villages in Asia 
and Africa, Telstar has made live intercontinental television possible, in- 
cluding remarkable telecasts live from the moon. And jet air travel enables 
man to move quickly over the vast oceans which formerly separated the continents. 

All of these technological developments have had a tremendous and dynamic 
impact upon education, and I foresee the following dramatic developments in the 
decade which we are now beginning: 

1. Enrolments in American education, which now total 60 million, will 
continue to increase. All young Americans will enter elementary school. In- 
creasing percentages will proceed through high school and increasing numbers 
will enrol in higher education. There are now almost 7 million Americans, 
representing 50 percent of the college age group, enroled in America’s colleges 
and universities , and in other forms of post-high school training. By 1980 
the figure may reach 12 million. 

2. During the latter 1960*s, one new college was established each week, 
and the total is now approaching 2500. In my judgment, the pace of founding 
the new institutions will probably decline, but most colleges and universities 





vwill grow in size and complexity. There will be created a paradox: while 

many colleges will grow larger, and there will be greater use of programmed 
learning and computerized instruction, the "revolution" against depersonaliza- 
tion will continue. New ways and means will be found to restore personal 
contacts among faculty, students, and administrations. This can be done by a 
variety of measures, including the development of the "cluster college concept", 
which has been developed in the Claremont Group in California, and elsewhcire. 

3. While traditional standards of admissions will continue to prevail in 
most private colleges and among state universities, increased experimentation 
can be expected. In New York, for example, there is great pressure for 
"universal admissions," by which all high school graduates will be placed in 
higher institutions of learning deemed appropriate to the aptitude of the 
individual. Throughout the land "open admissions" will be the goal of some 
groups, especially disadvantaged minorities, but the illogic of seeking to 
educate all post-high school students in rigorous academic environments will 
preclude the success of this plan in the better institutions. 

4. I predict that the dignity of technological and service vocations will 
once again be restored to its proper place. Parents and students will begin 

to see the virtue of training in many dignified professions, and students better 
qualified in these areas will increasingly find satisfaction in them. 

5. The so-called blue collar, technological, and service fields of endeavor 
will quite properly attract the interest of many. 

6. Increasing emphasis will be placed upon the fine arts, not only for 
professional training but primarily for the satisfaction of human values and 
leisure time activities. Latent talents in music or drama, the dance, and 
other areas will attract increasing attention, 

7. The trend towards greater concern with values — moral, spiritual, 
humanistic, and esthetic— will accelerate. The entire educ'"iional community 
will increasingly be concerned with values rather than in cold, objective 
analysis, I would not be surprised to see a renewed interest in religion, in 
spiritual values, both old and new— if there are "new" ones! 

8. Growing attention will be given to the individual, with emphasis upon 
his rights. The entire fabric of society continues to move in this direction, 
and the university community will lead the way. Wider participation in decision- 
ma!<ing, in the creation of a more wholesome university environment, will 
characterize the decade which is now beginning. There will be greater concern 
with minorities— racial and economic, national and social. I foresee greater 
concern for the deaf and others physically and mentally handicapped. 

9. I foresee continued student activism. Hopefully, it will be non- 
violent, but there will surely be outbreaks of violence. It is estimated that 
less than 2 percent of all college students, and less than 20 percent of all 
campuses, have experienced violence thus far. Hopefully, the University as a 
citadel of reasoned discussion, tolerance, and understanding, will regain 
universal acceptance. 

10. There will continue to be greater student interest in the social 
sciences, and possibly less interest in the hard sciences. Professional fields 
like law, medicine, will see continued efforts at reform and greater humanization. 



11. The traditional college curriculum will undergo further reexamina- 
tion and modernization. Additional experimentation with tha college calendar 
will surely continue. As the nation becomes further urbanized the traditional 
three-months summer vacation, previously devoted to family agricultural pur- 
suits, will be increasingly incongruous. 

12. I foresee the near final resolution of racial problems and diminu- 
tion of discrimination based upon race, religion, and national origins. 



We have entered the new decade. It promises to be exciting and produc- 
tive. I am optimistic about education in the 1970's, and have great faith and 
hope in the future of our state and nation, and the fate of mankind. 



It is an honor to be with you tonight, and to serve as 
Jacksonville University. I am eager to move ahead with you 
work and opportunities which lie before us in educating our 



president of 
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young people. 
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THE PRESIDENT'S REPORT 



Dr. Ben E. Hoffmeyer, President, Conference of Executives 
of American Schools for the Deaf 



The President’s Report, I assume is to be a progress report of 
the last two years. Great changes do not happen quickly and to take 
full credit for any change for the good or bad cannot be claimed by a 
president of the Conference, Changes are usually discussed, planned 
and implemented over several administrations. 

Seeing the need for change is progress. There was a critical 
need for having the Teacher Training and Certification responsibility 
shared uniformly with all organ: _.ations whose primary objectives are 
to educate deaf children. Since the Council on Education of the Deaf 
represents the educators of the deaf of the United States it is the 
logical umbrella under which Teacher Training and Certification 
should be functioning. 

I 

There was alway.s a shadow of threat that other certifying organi- 
zations might usurp what is rightfully the responsibility of the educators 
of the deaf in the United States, Who else has a license to operate in 
this field? Whoever now tries to move into this area should meet with 
unified national resistance from the educators of the deaf. The 
Conference did not weaken our voice in the Teacher Training and 
Certification field when we moved the responsibility to C. E. D. , but 
instead amplified our voice by joining in concert to determine the pro- 
fessional criteria by which teachers of the deaf will be certified. 

The Council on Education of the Deaf represents a large majority 
of the deaf students and educators of the deaf in the United States, This 
majority is great enough that we are justified to stand tall and say 
strongly that we are the right ones to set the standards for teachers in 
the United States. 

Dr, Ralph Hoag, Chairman of this most important Committee, 
needs our full cooperation. To please everyone is impossible, to create 
the ideal set of standards is not possible, or even practical. We will be 
called on to live with compromise and practice patience. A reasonable 
acceptable set of standards needs to be put into effect as soon as possible 
with the assumption that constant upgrading will be necessary. 
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When these standards are accepted by C. E. D. we should let the 
special education world know of them. Every effort should be made to 
get our companion organizations of ASPiA and CEC to accept these as 
their standards. This would then lead State Departments of Education 
to accept them. 

The Conference members have the greatest potential for national 
influence of any organization in the field. We are the most ecuminical 
of all the organizations. Our membership includes persons of all phi- 
losophies of methods and types of schools. As executives we have the 
mobility, communication facility, and influence within our states so 
that in a matter of hours we can contact every Congressman, every 
Governor, and every state educational official. We have never really 
flexed our muscles and the seventies should be the decade when we move 
to the front line and fight for the total welfare of the deaf. 

We have also joined hands with the Convention and A. G. Bell under 
C. E. D. to form a united front in legislation concerning the deaf. The 
Council on Education of the Deaf now has a legislative committee com- 
prised of the presidents of each organization, plus one other member 
sele cted by the president of each organization, to provide the United 
States G^ernment a place to go for counsel and guidance on legislation 
pertaining to education of the deaf. We must see that this committee is 
called on by the Federal Agencies, and if not we must let our desires be 
known to the U. S. Office of Education and other agencies through our 
Congressmen. I feel strongly that C. E. D. should be the national advisory 
council for the education of the deaf. Who else represents the education 
of the deaf more fully? 

Through the Legislative Committee of C. E. D. , and the Conference, 
tremendous influence can be wrought for the enrichment of education for 
deaf children. We have not exercised our voice and it is about time we 
employ voice building exercises. Too much legislation is being imple- 
mented without consultation from the educators as to its educational 
soundness, and to its implementation to the total education processes. I 
feel we are now forming a strong front that should give us confidence, 
since we are working shoulder to shoulder with the two other organi- 
zations, the Alexander Graham Bell Association for the Deaf and the 
Convention of Instructors of American Schools for the Deaf. 

To work, together does not mean we forsake our beliefs, for each 
and everyone of us has the right to believe as he or she desires and still 
cooperate on the larger and more significant goals for which we can work 
as one. 

O 
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To reflect the educational needs in the field of education of the 
deaf the Conference must represent a larger naajority of deaf children. 

To do this our naenabership must include more of the executive heads of 
the day schools and programs of the United States. I, therefore, urge 
you to consider greater flexibility in membership requirements, en- 
courage greater involvment of day schools and programs. This does not 
mean that we should encourage or endorse ungraded isolated day classes 
that do not have professional supervision. Itmeans we accept well 
organized day schools and programs that do have professional supervision, 
as we have in the past. Today the Conference is representing approxi- 
mately 58 % of deaf students in educational programs. 

One of the great threats to sound education of deaf children is 
coming through recent state legislation. V/e have witnessed in the last 
two years a drive by State Special Education forces to establish by law 
educational programs for deaf children in their communities. Some of 
these laws encompass education of the deaf from three years of age 
through high school, plus vocational training. I strongly propose that 
the Conference pass a strong resolution against isolated ungraded day 
classes that do not have full time professionally trained persons in the 
area of the deaf as supervisor, I suggest this be sent to all agencies 
and organizations sponsoring such legislation throughout the fifty states. 

We should express our concern that nationally there is enabling legis- 
lation being passed that is allowing unsound educational programs for 
the deaf to be established. We should say loud and clear that the 
minimal program should be five well graded classes with full time pro- 
fessional supervision. We should strongly protest the use of Speech 
Therapist, Speech Pathologist, Special Education Majors, etc., as 
Teachers of the Deaf, and call for Council on Education of the Deaf 
standards to be followed for certification. 



If we represent ^eaf children and education of the deaf, then we 
should defend the deaf children from imposters. Most personnel used 
in these programs are unlicen sed to work in the field and this should 
be pointed out to parents and officials. 

The Vocational Committee, with Roy Parks as Chairman, has 
been working extremely hard. Boyce Williams, Mary Switzer, Wilbur 
Mills, Roy Parks, and I have used the U. S. Mail excessively, and Roy 
will have an encouraging progress report to make later in our meeting. 



Bill McClure, Howard Quigley, and McCay Vernon have really 
spent time, energy, and reams of paper in bringing The Annals to what 
we all think might be new horizons of success. All of us owe them a 
debt of gratitude. 
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The Conference of Executives greatest achievement over the past 
few years has been in fiscal solvency. We at last have a reasonable 
amount of money to carry out needed projects. Dr. Howard Quigley, 
Executive Manager, has had much to do with this welcomed situation. 

There is much work for the Conference to do. We either direct 
the educational programs for the deaf with vigor, or someone else will 
do it for us. Others are moving in and we must see that sound edu- 
cational programs for the deaf prevails. 

We can point with pride to the contribution we have made; we 
must search and strive for greater contributions to make, 

I want to thank each of you for helping me pilot the Conference 
through the two years I have been president. 
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PLANNING A NEW ERA AT GALLAUDET COLLEGE 

Dr. Edward C. Merrill, Jr., President, Gallaudet College 

Colleges and universities are among the heartiest of 
the many institutions developed by society to meet some of 
its own vital needs. Due to a strong tradition of academic 
freedom and independent financial support, more than one 
institution has become aloof and indifferent to people and 
their needs. The pursuit of truth for the sake of truth 
can be a commanding posture, one that is difficult to chal- 
lenge. But most of us believe that at some time and in some 
way truth must come down to earth and benefit the man next 
door . 



There is a strong case for the traditions and contri- 
butions of higher education to society, and there is an 
equally strong case for an institution to examine its 
productivity and impact periodically. This is perhaps even 
more necessary for an institution which has a rich history 
and which has made a significant contribution to society. 

A Place in Hi story 

Gallaudet College has established itself in the history 
of American education. It demonstrated that young deaf men 
and women can readily acquire and profit from a liberal edu- 
cation at the collegiate level. This evidence has had a 
positive influence on the education of the deaf in the United 
States and an even greater impact on the education of the 
deaf in foreign lands. Pew colleges and universities can 
claim such an outstanding contribution and most will never 
rival it. 

The meaning of this contribution, however, is found in 
the lives of over four thousand alumni who are earning a 
good living in professional or semi-professional work, taking 
an active part in community life, and for a significant 
number, providing leadership at the national level. 

The heritage of Gallaudet College is people who are 
prepared to work against odds, who have commitment to basic 
values of the worth of all people, and who believe in the 
power of education to unlock human potential. 



A View from the Outside 



In order to insure that Gallaudet College continues to 
make a maximum contribution to this nation, the Board of 
Directors sought an outstanding group of persons who would 
volunteer their time to examine the College in relation to 
the needs of deaf people, the roles being performed by other 
institutions of higher learning, and the complexities of 
values underlying contemporary life. In March, 1969a the 
Board of Directors appointed a Committee on the Role and 
Function of Gallaudet College as an institution of higher 
learning for the deaf. The Committee consisted of nine 
outstanding persons Csee Appendix A) who represent various 
points of view and different backgrounds. They were 
charged with examining the College as it now exists and 
making recommendations concerning important goals and 
priorities toward which the College should strive during 
the next five to ten years. In preparation for its task, 
the Committee solicited responses from the students, the 
faculty, the alumni, and directors of schools for the deaf. 

In January, 1970, the Committee presented a tentative 
draft of its recommendations to the students and faculty for 
their reactions. In addition, it requested four groups to 
review the tentative recommendations. Careful consideration 
was given the recommendations by the National Advisory Com- 
mittee on Education of the Deaf, the Board of Directors of 
the Council of Organizations Serving the Deaf, the Council 
on Education of the Deaf, and the Board of Directors of the 
Gallaudet College Alumni Association. 

Recommendations of the Committee are now undergoing 
revision on the basis of the many suggestions made by the 
various groups. The recommendations will be presented to 
the Board of Directors for their consideration on May l8, 
1970 . If the Board accepts the recommendations, the faculty 
and the administration of Gallaudet College will have a man-o 
date for change and development for the next few years. 

Goals in a Modern Context 

The report of the Committee on Role and Function which 
goes to the Board of Directors on May I 8 , will not begin 
with recommendations. It will begin with a careful con- 
sideration of the "changing educational scene," Student 
activism, technological advances, shifts in public policy, 
new curriculum concepts, changes in attitudes toward educa- 
tion, a more organized teaching profession, and a deeper 
understanding of the necessity for education have ushered in 
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a totally different environment In which colleges and 
universities function. In modern parlance, we might say 
that colleges and universities are now playing In a new 
ball game. 

It Is too early to share with you the recommendations 
of the Committee concerning newer goals and directions for 
Gallaudet College. It Is safe to say, however, that the 
new goals will probably reflect a broader mission for the 
College. If the final report contains the same thrust as 
the draft, Gallaudet College will continue to feature a 
liberal arts program, but this program will be more flexi- 
ble, will be more relevant to the Issues facing modern 
society, will be more realistic In view of employment op- 
portunities and will be more Interesting to the student 
who Is pursuing It. The College will also be asked to 
establish goals which will meet a broader range of the needs 
of deaf people and of hearing and deaf people who wish to 
develop Important professional skills. 

The recommendations of the Committee will, therefore, 
be expressed In a modern context. They will be characterized 
by their realism and their challenge to the College. Hope- 
fully, the most Important Implication of the new goals will 
be the opportunities which they foretell for deaf people. 

Not only will they open more doors for Gallaudet College 
students, but they will give new aspirations to the under- 
employed deaf adult. Not only will these goals require more 
effort and an Improved performance In teaching and learning, 
but they will also offer new rewards for deserving people. 

Internal Restructuring and Involvement 



Those recommendations of theCommlttee on Role and 
Function of Gallaudet College which are accepted by the 
Board of Directors, will necessitate careful planning by 
the faculty, staff, and administration of the College. 

There will be a definite "tooling up" period. During this 
time the College will reorganize Itself In order to come to 
grips with the challenges of the recommendations. Planning 
on how to Implement the . recommendations will be done during 
the summer of 1970. The faculty will begin the 1970-71 
year by considering proposals for restructuring the College. 
Changes In structure will be recommended on a sequential 
basis so that a gradual evolution of structure can be under- 
taken In order to launch programs and fl;;; responsibilities. 
It Is Important also not to develop a "super structure" 
which Is not needed and which serves little purpose. 





As the new structure evolves, a definite effort will be 
made to Involve both students and faculty in appropriate 
roles so that they can give direction to changes and share 
a greater responsibility for the development of an outstand- 
ing college.- Such Involvement can be justified on the 
altruistic basis of the rights of students and of faculty to 
participate. They will also be Involved in order to capital- 
ize on the ingenuity, creativity, and the power which they 
represent. A college or a university can only reach for 
greatness when every person accepts the challenge and strives 
to Improve the institution. Basically, as a new structure 
for Gallaudet College evolves, it will be a structure in 
which there will be maximum Involvement by students, faculty, 
alumni, and other groups who can make a contribution to the 
success of the College. Such a structure could shift con- 
siderably the traditional roles of administrators and faculty 
members within the college structure. Next year, specific 
illustrations of how this structure is evolving will be 
available . 

Reassessment of Resources 

Each college or university has three basic resources: 
people, money, and things. Gallaudet College has already 
initiated a careful examination of how it is using its most 
precious resource: people. The data processing center is 

providing a careful listing of all teaching assignments and 
expressing these as "credit hours produced." The Dean has 
produced a study entitled "Productivity of the Gallaudet 
College Faculty." This very thorough study describes a load 
of a faculty member in contact hours. It accounts for the 
wide range of responsibilities and activities undertaken by 
all faculty members. It is most impressive in its scope and 
thoroughness. The Price Waterhouse Company has conducted a 
thorough study of all non-faculty positions on the campus. 
This study has provided much clearer job descriptions, wage 
and salary projections, and recommendations for improving 
these vital supporting services. 

A careful assessment is also being conducted on how 
funds are used at Gallaudet College. Budgets have been 
reorganized to show exactly where funds are Invested in aca- 
demic programs. In this manner the actual cost of programs 
can be determined and evaluated in view of the goals of the 
College. This assessment shows clearly that Gallaudet 
College desperately needs a higher level of funding in order 
to provide a bona fide liberal arts education for deaf stu- 
dents. The pupil expenditure of the College is no greater 
than the expenditure of some pre-college programs for the 
deaf. It is less than half the per pupil expenditure at the 
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National Technical Institute for the Deaf for the fiscal 
year 1970. Increased funding is essential in order to 
retain and attract qualified instructors, reward instructors 
commensurate with salaries being received in other colleges, 
provide supporting services (counseling, placement, and 
health) to students, and to Implement the exciting challenges 
which will be recommended by the Committee on the Role and 
Function of Gallaudet College. 

The physical plant and equipment of Gallaudet College 
has shown remarkable growth and development over the past 
ten years. It has come too slowly and enrollments have out- 
run facilities. The most pressing need is the completion 
of the third dormitory so that preparatory students can be 
moved from College Hall into a safe and desirable living 
environment. A fourth dormitory will be needed in order 
to accommodate any expansion of enrollment and a learning 
center and health facility will be needed within the next 
five years. As older facilities are made available, they 
can be used for some programs which will be recommended by 
the Committee on Role and Function of Gallaudet College. 

This will prevent a delay In implementing some of the 
service programs which are recommended. 

As Gallaudet College functions in a high cost era, 
endeavors to initiate significant Improvements in instruc- 
tion, desires to accommodate still other young deaf people, 
and seeks to broaden its role, it faces a need for more re- 
sources than any other decade in its history. The College 
is now seeking a very broad base of support so that these 
resources will be forthcoming. 

The New Era : Shape and Substance 

By the opening of the 1970-71 school year, the Report 
of the Committee on Role and Function of Gallaudet College, 
entitled A New Era for Gallaudet College , should be avail- 
able to each of you. It will recommend that Gallaudet 
College become more of a multi-purpose institution. It will 
recommend that it become a comprehensive center on deafness. 
In this center a variety of activities will occur. Excel- 
lence in teaching will be demonstrated from preschool through 
graduate programs. A broader range of services and adult 
programs "Will be offered. Gallaudet will become both a 
research center and a conference center. 

programs which will be available, the New 
more definitely by a climate of openness 
for cooperation and collaboration, 
would like increasingly to become the 



Beyond these 
Era may be marked 
and a willingness 
Gallaudet College 
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catalyst which brings about new progress in education of 
the deaf at all levels by working with you and with the 
institutions which you represent. 

As many of you are alumni of Gallaudet College and 
as each of you is interested in Gallaudet College for 
your students, I should be happy to respond to questions 
which you may wish to raise at this time. I prefer that 
you not be timid. I welcome any questions and I will en- 
deavor to answer objectively. It is quite possible, 
however, that I might not have a specific answer at this 
time. If that is the case I will endeavor to write to 
you about it . 



Appendix A 

Members of the Committee on Role and Function of 
Gallaudet College appointed by the Board of Directors 
in March , 19^9 : 

Miss Mary E. Switzer, Chairman 

Vice President, World Rehabilitation Fund 

Dr. Herman E. Spivey, Vice Chairman 
Professor of English, College of Liberal Arts 
University of Florida 

Mr. Mervin D. Garret son 
Executive Director 

Council of Organizations Serving the Deaf 

Dr, Ben E. Hoffmeyer, Superintendent 
North Carolina School for the Deaf 

Dr. John Marvel, President 
Adam State College 

Dr. Clarence D. O'Connor 

Former Superintendent, Lexington School for the Deaf 

Dr. Jerome Schein, Dean 
School of Education 
University of Cincinnati 

Dr. S. Richard Silverman, Director 
Central Institute for the Deaf 

Judge Homer Thornberry 

Fifth Circuit, United States Court of Appeals 



THE ST. PAUL TECHNICAL VOCATIONAL INSTITUTE’S 
TECHNICAL VOCATIONAL PROGRAM FOR DEAF STUDENTS 

Robert R. Lauritsen, Director, St. Paul Area Technical Vocational Institute, 

Technical Vocational Program for Deaf Students, with Gerhard W. Nelson 

The 'jt. Paul Technical Vocational Institute is one of 
the three federally funded programs designated to provide 
post-secondary technical-vocational training for deaf 
students. This five-year project is funded jointly by the 
Social Rehabilitation Services and the Office of Education, 
both of the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

The other two programs, together with St. Paul, comprising 
the "Triangle Schools," are the Delgado Junior College, New 
Orleans, Louisiana, and the Seattle Community College, Seattle, 
VJashington. 

The basic responsibilities of these chree institutions 

are: 

To demonstrate the feasibility of using an existing 
technical vocational institute customarily serving 
hearing students to serve graduates of secondary 
programs for deaf students and those deaf students v;ho 
have for some reason terminated their education prior 
to the successful completion of a secondary program; 
and to evaluate this demonstration as it progresses, in 
such a way that the feedback from the evaluation can be 
used to maximize its impact — both as a training plan for 
deaf people and as a demonstration for the establishment 
of similar programs elsev/here. 

The hypothesis which the St. Paul Technical Vocational 
Institute (TVI) is exploring in depth is: 

The deaf person can more easily reach his optimum 
potential if given adequate technical or vocational 
training in specialized areas using multivariate media 
in an existing facility and as a result be employecl at 
a level conuiiens urate with his ability. 



THE ST. PAUL TECHNICAL VOCATIONAL INSTITUTE: 



The city of .St. Paul has provided techn ical-vocational 
education for 47 year.s. In 19(36, tlie St. Paul Teclinical 
Vocational Institute (TVI) moved into its present luiilding, 
a five story Imilding v/ith 391,60.9 .square f.eet o.f .space (over 
9 acres) on a site of 21 acres. Peplacem.ent cost for TVI in 
1970 'uvould surpass $16,000,000 in terf’.s of buili.ling and 
equipment. Day time enrol.lment of. post-secondary .students 
exceed.s 1700 students. An additional 6,600 adults pursue 
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continuing education in the evening school. There are 161 
teaching stations with over 100 full-time day faculty, and 
450 evening faculty. 

Because flexibility and adaptability are essential 
characteristics of technical-vocational education , programs 
of study offered are: 

a. Short and intensive, to meet specific but limited 
needs for job entrance or job promotion. 

b. Extensive, in terms of content and time, to meet 
the needs of beginning or experienced workers for 
jobs demanding a high degree of skilled and technical 
knowledge. 

c. Broad, in terms of technical content, with emphasis 

on complementary subject matter including communications, 
science, mathematics, drafting, occupational process 
and practices, and human relationships. 

There are four major divisions of training at tha St. Paul 
Technical Vocational Institute comprising 39 areas of train- 
ing. These four divisions are the Trade-Industrial Program, 
the Technical Program, the Business and Distributive Program, 
and the Health and Service Program. 

The course offerings at the St. Paul Technical Vocational 
Institute are constantly scrutinized by advisory committees 
to insure continuing responsiveness to the needs of the 
community. Over-all flexibility of the Institute permits 
timely and rapid additions, modifications and deletions of 
course offerings to insure the attainment of the basic 
objectives of the Institute. 

The St. Paul Technical Vocational Institute is the 
largest and most comprehensive of Minnesota's 28 area- 
technical-vocational facilities. Totally, these 28 facilities 
represent over 300 areas of technical-vocational training. 

Housed within the St. Paul Technical Vocational Institute is 
the Special Education Media Instruction Center (SEMIC) which 
has the direct responsibility for providing spedial education 
and media services in the city of St. Paul. 

There is a commonality of the training available at the 
3t. Paul Technical Vocational Institute, and the other 27 
area- technical-vocational centers in the state of Minnesota, 
as compared to other sectors of the United States. This 
commonality is evident when a comparision of Minnesota's 
course offerings are made with course offerings of institutes 
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of similiar purpose in the United States. 



THE TECHNICAL VOCATIONAL PROGRAM FOR DEAF STUDENTS 

The Technical Vocational Program for Deaf Students 
functions as an integral part of the Institute at large. As 
of April 1, 1970, the Program for Deaf Students staff 
consisted of: a Coordinator, an Assistant Coordinator, two 

counselors, three instructors, five full-time interpreters, 
four part-time interpreters, two secretaries, and selected 
tutorial staff. The selected tutorial staff consists of 
three distinct groups of people who have developed sufficient 
interest and/or communication skills to serve the project 
purposes. These groups are: 1. Outstanding regular (hearing) 

students at TVI, 2. Members of the regular TVI instructional 
staff, and 3. Selected hearing and deaf persons from the 
local professional and business community. 

Initial projections for the first year of technical- 
vocational training of deaf students, which began on September 
6, 1969, called for an enrollment of 20-2.5 students. However, 
the demand for this type of training, and the general positive 
and overwhelming acceptance of the Technical Vocational 
Program for Deaf Students by St. Paul TVI, made it possible 
to accept fifty-six students during the first three quarters 
(Fall, Winter, and Spring). 

Basic demographic data on these fifty-six students is 
as follows : 

SEX 

Male - 35 

Female - 21 



Total 56 

FORMER EDUCATIONAL SYSTEMS 

Residential School Graduates - 39 
Public Day School Graduates - 9 

Private School Graduates - 5 

Integrated Class Graduates - 3 
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YEAR GRADUATED FROM HIGH SCHOOL 



1969 - 35 1966 - 2 

1968 - 9 1965 - 1 

1967 - 7 1963 - 2 

AVERAGE AGE 

20 years 

PREVIOUS POST-SECONDARY EDUCATION 



7 students (12.6%) attended Gallaudet College. 
Time spent at Gallaudet College ranged from a few 
months to 2k years. Additionally, several students 
received short-term training at private training 
facilities that do not provide special supportive 
services for the deaf student. 



GEOGRAPHIC LOCATION, HOME STATES 



Canada - 1 

Connecticut - 1 

Iowa - 3 

Kansas - 1 

Massachusetts - 1 

Michigan - 3 

Minnesota - 25 



Nebraska - 3 
New Jersey - 1 
North Dakota - 6 
Oklahoma - 1 
Pennsylvania - 3 
South Dakota - 6 
Wyoming - 1 



HOUSING (Note: St. Paul, New Orleans, and Seattle do 

not provide dormitory facilities.) 



Home 12 
Relatives 2 
Group Apartments 30 
Individual Apartments 2 
Supervised Clubs 10 



READING SCORES 

Gates Reading Test, Comprehension Scale for the Initial 
40 Students Enrolled in the Preparatory Program 



Gates Students 

3.1 1 

3.3 1 

3.8 2 

4.0 1 

4.2 1 



Gates Students 

4.3 4 

4.8 4 

5.0 1 

5.2 3 






Gates Students 
"5.3 2 

5.6 2 

5.8 1 

6.2 4 



Gates Students 
6.5 

7.2 

7.4 

8.2 
12.0 
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MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



These same students took a Diagnostic Mathematics 
Test which is administered to all entering TVI students. 
The test measures knowledge of addition, subti action, 
fractions, decimals, multiplication, division, per- 
centages, and square roots. There are 25 items on the 
test. Competence is accepted by scoring 16 or more 
on the test. Of the 40 Preparatory students, eight 
students "tested out," and were able to move directly 
into algebra. The remaining students began required 
courses leading up to Algebra I, These courses 
consist of fractions and decimals, linear measurement, 
powers and roots, area, volume, and ratio and pro- 
portion. 



There are five identi fable special supportive services 
available to deaf students at St, Paul TVI. They are: 

1, The Preparatory Program 

2, Interpreting Services 

3, Counseling Services 

4, Note-taking Services 

5, Tutoring Services 

Additionally, social, recreational, and organizational 
needs of deaf students are met in part through the TVID 
(Technical Vocational Institute for the Deaf) Association. 
Athletics are provided for in intra-shop, intra-mural 
competition, and through the local community activities. 
Religious programs are available through community resources. 



THE PREPARATORY PROGRAM 

The majority of deaf students entering TVI for the first 
time are admitted into the Preparatory Program. Students 
may matriculate one, two, or three quarters in the Preparatory 
Program. Upon completion of the Preparatory Program deaf 
students matriculate in one of TVI's 39 major areas of 
training. 

The Prepcuratory Program courses are taught by Project 
Staff. Also appropriate resource persons from the community 
are utilized. Each class meets one hour per day, five days 
per week for the quarter, with the exception of vocational 
exploration which meets two hours daily. Wherever practical, 
the students themselves are urged to cooperate in actual 
planning for course material. As an example, new students 
may suggest needed instruction in checking accounts, apartment 



lease arrangements, income, income tax, and so forth. These 
items, and others, became incorporated into the curriculum. 

The basic courses of the Preparatory Program are: 

1. Personal Management — a basic course in management 

of personal problems. Its function is to teach use 
of personal finances and provide an opportunity for 
discussion of daily living activities. Major 
divisions of content are: a. Checking accounts 

and paychecks, b. Budgeting, c. Credit, d. Loans 
and savings, e. Social Security and taxes, f. In- 
surance for life and property, g. Grooming and 
health, h. Leisure time, i. Self-image, personality, 
and interaction with others, and j. Laws for you. 

2. Reading - stresses the improvement of reading skills, 
vocabulary enlargement, improvement of comprehension, 
retention, speed and development of specific study 
skills . 

3. English - this course is designed to provide 
students the opportunity to focus upon needs in 
sentence structure, grammar, and vocabulary. Students 
are encouraged to develop communication skills 

used in everyday living, as well as in major areas 
of training. 

4. Mathematics - instruction of basic math skills with 
emphasis on fractions, decimals, linear measurement , 
powers and roots, area, volume, ratio and proportion. 
Special attention given to individual's needs, 
emphasizing the technical-vocational training 
objective. 

5. Vocational Exploration - provides meaningful 
experiences through classroom study, temporary shop 
assignments, and industrial tours illustrating the 
role of TVT graduates in the world of work. These 
experiences are utilized in making a realistic 
choice of a course of study suited to the interests 
and capabilities of each student. 

In addition to the basic core courses offered in the 
Preparatory Program, several important optional courses are 
offered. The optional courses include: 

1. Courses in manual communication for students lacking 
adequate oral or manual communication skills. 
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2. Auditory training/speech therapy. As of April 1, 

1970, the majority of students had been screened 
for continuing needs in auditory training and 
speech therapy by professional staff of the St. Paul 
Public Schools, Special Education Section. When 

the screening is complete, a formal program of 
auditory training and/or speech therapy will be 
provided for all deaf students in need of such 
services. 

3. Physical Education. TVI has an active intershop 
intra-mural program. Deaf students participate in 
this program. All Preparatory students are 
scheduled for swimming twice weekly, on an optional 
basis, in the Olympic size pool. 

4. Specialized Tutoring. All Preparatory students 
have several forms of tutoring available to them at 
all times. First, all students may receive special 
assistance in their core class assignments by the 
Project Staff. Secondly, students with special 
needs for meeting entrance needs of Regular Courses 
may receive individualized tutoring services. 

Interpreting Services 

Interpreting services are an integral part of the 
Technical Vocational Program for Deaf Students. The primary 
receipients of interpreting services are deaf students enrolled 
in regular training programs . Interpreting services are also 
available to Preparatory students as needed, particularly in 
Vocational Exploration. 

The role and function of the Interpreter can not, and 
must not, be under-emphasized. The Interpreter is "many 
tilings to many people ; " for example ; 

1. The liason between the regular instructors and the 
deaf student (s). Regular instructors, highly 
skilled in their area of competence, tend to rely 
on the interpreter as a second instructor or as a 
teacher aide . 

2. The deaf student(s) tends to look upon the interpreter 
as the instructor, or as a teacher aide. 

3. The interpreter tends to serve as the "buffer", the 
intermediary, and the mediator between the hearing 
students, the instructor, and the deaf student(s) . 
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The interpreter is the main link in providing daily 
feed-back information between the deaf student (s) 
and the Project Staff. 

The interpreter can be the major liason between the 
Regular Instructional staff and the Deaf Project Staff. The 
interpreter is called upon regularly to answer a variety of 
broad-based questions on deaf-education-rehabilitation, and 
specifically, pertinent questions on individual deaf student (s) . 

To date, it is subjectively agreed that the Interpreter 
is a "less than perfect" substitute for the regular instructor. 
Stated another way , the interpreter can not interpret every 
thought, every idea, or every nuance of the regular 
instructor to the deaf student. Yet in light of present 
knowledge, there appears to be no substitute for the 
interpreter at the post-secondary level of education in the 
integrated setting. 

The interpreter, in addition to being highly skilled in 
manual communication, must also be knowledgable in a variety 
of vocational-technical areas of training. As an example, an 
interpreter's schedule at TVI might find one interpreter 
working in the following areas in one school day; Production 
Art, Chemical Technology, Physics, Metallurgy, and Industrial 
Administration. Another interpreter might follow a schedule 
of; Graphic Arts, Carpentry, VJelding, Personal Dynamics, and 
Communications . 

A fine line exists between the interpreter as a "pure" 
interpreter or a combination interpreter-tutor. The fine 
line is compounded when considering the language handicap of 
deafness. 



Counseling 

Counseling is the all pervasive service designed to 
benefit deaf students at TVI. Counseling services during the 
Preparatory Program have particular emphasis on the selection 
of a technical-vocational training objective. The prime 
requisite for completion of the Preparatory Program is the 
selection of a program of training and demonstrated ability 
to conpete . Consequently, educational/vocational counseling 
at TVI is very goal directed. 

Regular deaf students at TVI have counseling services 
available to them. Frequently, the regular deaf student 
needs moral support for his venture of studying in an almost 
totally integrated setting. In certain cases, program 



modification is required, and frequently this modification 
is possible. 

All deaf students have available to them counseling 
of a personal-social nature. Housing arrangements also 
are a concern of the counseling staff. 



Tutoring and Note-taking 

Frequently, deaf students in Regular Programs can benefit 
from special tutoring by Project Staff, exceptional hearing 
students, regular faculty members or selected community 
resource personnel. The use of tutors has been agressively 
pursued and subjectively appears to be an important 
determinant of training success. 

Note-taking services are another category of supportive 
services. These services are performed by hearing students 
who are following the same course of study as deaf students. 
Volunteers are provided with special notebooks featuring 
self-carbonized note paper. This particular activity has 
proven to be of assistance to the deaf student. 



DEAF STUDENTS ENROLLED IN REGULAR PROGRAMS 

As of April 1, 1970, 37 deaf students were (or had) 
matriculated in 14 major areas of study at TVI. These 
areas are: 



Apparel Arts 
Auto Body 
Carpentry 

Chemical Technology 
Cosmetology 
Design Technology 
Food Management 



General Office Practice 
Graphic Arts 

Medical Laboratory Assistant 
Machine Tool Processes 
Production Art 
Traffic Transportation 
Welding 



As regular students, the deaf students attend classes with 
hearing students. Average class size at TVI is 19 students. 
Typically, to date, there are on the average 2 or 3 deaf 
students attending class with hearing students in each of 
the 14 areas of training listed. 



The regular deaf students utilize to the largest extent 
the educational supportive services of interpreting, and 
note-taking. 
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IN-SERVICE TRAINING FOR THE REGULAR TVI STAFF 



AND STUDENT BODY 

In-service training has been pursued for the administration, 
regular faculty, and hearing student body on a formal and 
informal basis. 

The Project Staff made a formal presentation to the 
Administration and Faculty prior to the beginning of the 
present academic year. This presentation consisted of a 
rationale for a Program for Deaf Students, the means of 
implementation of the Program, an explanation of role and 
function of the Project Staff, and background information on 
Deafness and Education of the Deaf. 

Courses in tbe manual alphabet and sign language have 
been offered to tbe Administration, Faculty and Support 
Staff of TVI. Over 70% of the personnel have taken 
advantage of these classes. 

Courses in the manual alphabet and sign language have 
been offered to the hearing students at TVI. Eighty students 
have completed the course to date . 

A number of faculty and students were not able to attend 
classes, but nonetheless, became very proficient in manual 
communication through their own devices. The Physical 
Education instructor fits this category and has acquired 
sufficient skill to teach self-contained classes of deaf 
students in swimming. Several students have acquired 
sufficient communication skills so that chey are conducting 
their own sign language classes. 

Informally, in-service training has been a continuous 
process. Numerous faculty and students discuss "deafness" 
with the Project Staff on a regular basis. 

Sign language books, and manual alphabet cards are made 
available continuously to any interested faculty members 
and students. As of April 1, 1970, over lOOO sign language 
books and 2 000 manual alphabet cards have been distributed. 



SUMMARY AND A LOOK TO THE FUTURE 

The St. Paul Technical Vocational Institute is providing 
technical-vocational education for post-secondary age deaf 
students. This special program for deaf students began in 
September, 1969, During the first three quarters 56 deaf 
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students, averaging 20 years of age, have been enrolled. 
These students have come from 13 states and Canada. The 
majority of students begin their studies in the Preparatory 
Program. As of April 1, 1970, 37 deaf students have been 

enrolled in 14 ifiajor areas of training. All deaf students 
receive special supportive services including interpreting, 
note-taking, tutoring, and counseling. The academic back- 
grounds of the students show variance from relatively low 
reading and grade achievement levels to persons with two 
successful years of college experiences. During the first 
year of activity the Technical Vocational Program for Deaf 
Students has received positive acceptance by the regular 
staff and student body of TVI. 

A definite attempt has been made during the initial year 
of operation to provide post-secondary technical-vocational 
training for deaf students possessing varying academic 
backgrounds and achievement levels. The Project will attempt 
to continue this trend. Continued emphasis will be placed 
on educational-vocational-social counseling and the 
documentation of these efforts. Beginning June 1, 1970 , 
deaf students will begin to graduate in larger nuinbers from 
TVI, which will necessitate an active job placement program. 

Development of media appropriate to emerging Preparatory 
Program curriculums has received heavy attention. Language 
development appropriate to terhnical-vocational education 
has received, and will continue to receive, major attention. 
Vocabulary lists are evolving out of regular classrooms 
under direction of the Interpreters. These word lists are 
being, and will continue to be, incorporated into the 
Preparatory Program. The goals and objectives of the Project 
remain unaltered, and continued efforts will be placed on 
proving the basic hypothesis. 
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NTID: ITS CURRENT STATUS 



Dr. Robert Frisina, Director, National Technical Institute for the Deaf 



May I first express my appreciation for this opportunity to share 
with you information regarding NTID. All of you have a deep and 
abiding responsibility in this enterprise and I look forward to the dis- 
cussion which is to follow this presentation. 

All of you are knowledgeable about the events that led to the estab- 
lishment of NTID; many of you were instrumental in bringing NTID into 
being. Today marks the third opportunity to discuss with your member- 
ship its growth and development and its current status. 

By all intents of Public Law 89-36, NTID is to be a multipurpose 
institute for the deaf; as such it provides maximum flexibility in cur- 
ricula and encourages all such originality , imagination, and innova- 
tion as will satisfy high levels of aspiration of deaf students. To do 
this, the plans and operations of NTID are based on the premises that 
NTID must be a responsible pioneer in the technical training of deaf 
people generally and that job placement of the deaf cannot be solved 
with yesterday's standard. The program now underway and all future 
programming will incorporate the most recent thinking in educational 
practices and technology. 

As well as the fundamental purpose of being an education and train- 
ing center for deaf students, NTID is also a service center to prepare 
its students for successful job placement and community living; it func- 
tions as a training and practicum center to assist in developing pro- 
fessional manpower to serve the deaf; and an essential purpose of NTID 
is to function as a research and demonstration center to improve the 
education of the deaf in general. 

Special faculty and personnel are provided for such educational sup- 
port services as interpreting, tutoring, and notetaking services and for 
such additional support services as speech, hearing, and language ser- 
vices, counseling and guidance; and placement. 
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Much has already been done and continues to be done for 1) se- 
lecting personnel; 2) developing education and training programs; 

3) developing instructional materials; 4) providing interpreting, tutor- 
ing and notetaking services; 5) refining audiology, speech path- 
ology, and language services; 6) recruiting new students; 7) helping 
students with career program selection; 8) developing counseling ser- 
vices; 9) facilitating integration of deaf with hearing students; 10) 
recruiting deaf students; 11) pursuing applied research; and 12) 
disseminating information. 

In September, 19 68 a pilot group of 70 students entered NTID as 
the first phase of its interim program. In September, 1969 the number 
of deaf students was increased by nearly 400% to a maximum of 275 . 

This number will be advanced to 315 in September, 1970. In addition, 
manpower related training will increase to 182 in FY71. 

The students who entered NTID were selected on the basis of their 
considered potential but unpreparedness for successfully completing a 
study program. The vast majority have been taking basic and preparatory 
programs in English, reading, mathematics, and scierce to get ready for 
advanced study in some technical field. Others embarked upon short- 
term programs designed for semi-professional education in engineering 
and business technologies (e.g., architectural drafting, machine tool 
operation, mechanical drafting, office practice, and bookkeeping) . 

Still others cross-registered into study programs at the sponsoring insti- 
tution (RIT) which are designed for semi-professional and professional 
education in the sciences, business, photography, graphic arts, and other 
applied arts . 

All of the basic and preparatory programs and all the short-term pro- 
grams for technical/vocational education and training are new programs. 
These were designed during the academic year 19 68-69 and the summer of 
1969 for initiation in September of 1969. Plans for additional short-term 
programs in business, computer, and medical technologies have been under 
continued development since the spring of 1969. Some of these will be 
initiated in the fall of 1970. All new programs will be evaluated carefully 
and will be revised and refined as necessary to meet the special education- 
al needs of the deaf students who enter NTID. 

Considerable progress has been made in the development of compre- 
hensive educational technology. Computer assisted instruction is being 
designed to aid students primarily in their preparatory and remedial 
work; the potential use of instructional television is under exploration; 
and instmctional materials, including programmed learning materials. 
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which have special emphasis on the visual communication so essential 
for the deaf are being produced and collected for use. 

Tutoring services have been and continue to be provided to all stu- 
dents . In addition, for courses into which students cross-register, 
interpreters or professors are provided from the NTID faculty and staff 
and notetakers are provided by hearing students. 

All students have been receiving hearing and speech services pro- 
vided by staff audiologists and speech pathologists. The students re- 
ceive periodic hearing tests, hearing-aid evaluations, and rehabilita- 
tive attention designed to improve their speech production , speech- 
reading, and utilization of residual hearing. 

For the purpose of student recruitment, close working relationships 
have been maintained with schools for the deaf, state departments of 
education and vocational rehabilitation, and other organizations. Many 
schools and agencies are visited by NTID personnel in an effort to clari- 
fy the NTID programs and to provide opportunity for interviewing pro- 
spective students. 

For those students who require it, opportunity is provided to sample 
the many technical education programs available at NTID and elsewhere. 
Each such student is then helped to select a program that fits his interest, 
his career objectives , and his abilities. 

All students require counseling services for personal and social de- 
velopment. These services include individual and group counseling and 
psychological evaluation. In addition, in the fall of 1969 a formal class- 
room counseling program was initiated in which concepts of mental 
health, interpersonal relations and group interaction were presented to 
all deaf students . 

Cocurricular education specialists are required in order to enhance 
the personal, social, and cultural development of deaf students in the 
integrated environment by helping them to become interested and to 
participate successfully along with hearing students in such activities 
as physical education, housing, health, recreation, and student ac- 
tivitie s . 

During the spring of 1969 the training division provided training for 
RIT faculty, new NTID staff, and secretaries for optimum communication 
with the deaf. An intensive eight -week, full-time Summer Institute for 
50 new NTID faculty and staff was offered in July and August by NTID 





training personnel in an effort to get them ready to handle the deaf stu- 
dents who would enter the programs in September, 1969. In addition, a 
doctoral candidate from the University of Michigan served as an intern 
and six RIT non-deaf undergraduates were given nine weeks of intensive 
training for becoming translators for deaf students. Residence hall ad- 
visors were oriented during September. 

For purposes of research, the longitudinal study of deaf and hearing 
students at RIT initiated in September, 19 68 has been continued through 
the second year and expanded to include new students. The perception 
of RIT faculty and students regarding the deaf, deafness, and education 
of the deaf has been reassessed; and in-depth investigations of deaf 
students in both academic and social settings have been initiated. Re- 
search activities related primarily to the emerging multipurpose functions 
of the Institute and to its national usefulness. 

As this year of activity progresses, continued emphasis will be 
given to the planning of additional study programs for deaf students 
which correlate with both their needs and the job demands by industry; 
to continue to develop arrangements with industry to provide coopera- 
tive education as part of work study programs for the deaf; to continue 
study of the use of computer technology in the development of cur- 
ricula; to continue to study the potential use of instructional television; 
to further develop tutorial and interpreter services; to refine further the 
audiology speech pathology, and language training programs; to continue 
the orientation of additional faculty, staff, and students regarding deaf- 
ness; to continue development of the necessary job placement pro- 
gram; and to further evaluate the needs of deaf students in the areas 
of career development and personal and social adjustment. 

Funds for construction of facilities for the National Technical Insti- 
tute for the Deaf (NTID) were authorized in 1965 by Public Law 89-36 . 

Since that time, in the fiscal years preceding FY71, a total of 
$1,9 64,000 has been appropriated for NTID construction planning and 
site acquisition and development purposes. An additional $16,136,000 
is being requested in FY71 for construction of the buildings . 

Final construction documents will be forwarded to the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare on April 15, 197 0 by Rochester Insti- 
tute of Technology. Milestones in the planning process included: 
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February 19 68 



September 1968 



February 19 69 
March 19 69 
July 1969 



September 1969 



February 19 70 



April 1970 



Architects and engineers contract completed 
by the Department, Rochester Institute of 
Technology, and the architectural firm of Hugh 
Stubbins and Associates. 

Approval by DHEW of concept studies for con- 
struction. 

Schematic design phase completed and approved. 

Site investigation stage completed. 

Preliminary drawings and specifications and 
further probable construction costs approved by 
DHEW. 

Land in the amount of 24 . 26 acres allocated for 
NTID construction. 

DHEW authorized Rochester Institute of Technology 
to complete working drawings and bidding documents 
for final approval by DHEW. 

Final working drawings and bidding documents to 
be forwarded to DHEW by RIT. 



The NTID facilities will be built on the new 1300 acre campus of 
the Rochester Institute of Technology (RIT), chosen in 1966 to serve as 
the sponsoring institution for NTID. The site for the NTID buildings has 
been acquired. NTID facilities will be given a prominent location on 
elevated ground just north of the newly constructed residence hall com- 
plex of RIT. This location was selected not only to give special visi- 
bility to NTID facilities but also to help foster social integration of deaf 
students with their hearing peers so as to promote personal and social 
development necessary for successful employment and community partici- 
pation. 

The academic complex building has an area of 209,700 gross square 
feet. It will be a square structure with three floors on the perimeter and 
two floors in the middle, above ground and with no basement. This facil- 
ity will house: 



(1) for instructional purposes : 18 classrooms; 12 laboratories and 
shops; 13 seminar/conference rooms; 90 faculty, staff, and cleri- 
cal offices; 2 special areas (computer assisted instruction and in- 
structional resources) ; 18 support areas (such as projection booths , 
observation booths, and storage rooms), and a library for instruc- 
tional programs and special instructional support services devised 
specifically for deaf students; 

(2) for speech and hearing services: 14 staff, therapist, and clerical 
offices; 22 therapy and testing rooms; 10 special facilities (such as 
sound rooms and listening stations); 8 observation' rooms; 4 storage 
rooms; 3 acoustical laboratories for calibration, maintenance, re- 
search; 1 classroom and 1 conference room; 

(3) for student development purposes : 29 staff, counselor, and cleri- 
cal offices; 2 seminar rooms; 2 A.V. storage rooms; and 1 testing 
room for student development activities including program sampling, 
program selection, evaluation, counseling, guidance services, and 
job placement. 

(4) for special training programs : 6 faculty and clerical offices; 1 class- 
room and 1 storage room; (see residence hall for other related areas); 

(5) for the purposes of research : 14 staff and clerical offices; 3 labora- 
tories (graphics research, experimental self instruction, and statis- 
tical); 1 observation room; 1 conference room; and 1 testing room; 

(6) for administration : director's office and support facilities (meet- 
ing room, projection booth, reception/waiting room, clerical pool 
area , and supply room) ; 

(7) for a multi-purpose auditorium-theater ; an auditorium; a rehearsal 
room; a costume room; a workshop, a control room , and dressing 
rooms and associated offices. 

The residence hall with an area of 205,883 gross square feet will 
consist of three rectangular wings; one with two floors above ground, a 
second with three floors above ground, and the third with twelve floors 
above ground. All wings have basements. This facility is planned to 
accommodate a total of 747 deaf students. It will contain two each of the 
following: ahead-resident apartment, control office, student lounge, recre- 
ation area, projects area, laundry, and baggage storage. All students will 
share a common area for linen exchange and dry cleaning. Living quarters 
will contain 359 double rooms, 29 single rooms, and 32 resident advisors' 
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rooms. Special facilities include 16 study areas , 6 seminar rooms , 
and 6 training interns' offices. 

The dining hall-commons will be an area of 3 1,300 gross square 
feet . It will be a rectangular building with two floors above ground 
and one below. This facility is intended to serve deaf students as an 
abbreviated NTID student union as well as a dining hall. Toward that 
end it will contain a lounge and mailroom. The dining area is designed 
for a 475 seat capacity to accommodate students, faculty, and staff of 
the Institute in two sittings. The remainder of the building consists of 
a kitchen and food preparation area, dishwashing area, receiving and 
loading dock, freezer and dry storage area, trash room, and dietician's 
office . 

Throughout these facilities consideration is given to control of out- 
side sounds, re verberation of sound inside rooms , unwanted vibration, 
and lighting conditions essential to successful participation by deaf 
students. Such control will be achieved with construction which will in- 
volve reinforced concrete , soundproofing, air conditioning, solid-core 
doors, and replicated walls where appropriate. These facilities are de- 
signed to provide an effective training environment for deaf students 
which will result in the development of personal, social, and technical 
skills necessary to obtain gainful employment. 

During the Conference this week you will have the opportunity to 
use firsthand the Vistaphones which are now in use on a research and 
demonstration basis at NTID. During your stay it would be greatly 
appreciated if you would take the opportunity to use this telephone system 
that has great usefulness for deaf people, and give your reactions to 
representatives from the Stromberg-Carls'on Corporation regarding its poten- 
tial value and uses you may have for it in your educational and related pro- 
grams . 

In closing let me say that we are attempting to keep you in close 
touch with NTID by way of personal contacts such as this , through news 
releases, periodicals , by letters and most importantly through the direct 
communications with you concerning students from your programs who have 
enrolled at NTID. We welcome these close ties and encourage your coun- 
sel in order that NTID effectively meet the challenges presented by deaf- 
ness . This is particularly important to us in view of the rapidly-paced 
society in which all of us enthusiastically participate. 
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REPORT OF PROGRESS, CURRENT ACTIVITIES, AND PLANS FOR THE ANNUAL 
SURVEY OF HEARING IMPAIRED CHILDREN AND YOUTH 

Augustine Gentile, Director, Office of Demographic Studies, Gallaudet College 
with Sal Di Francesca 

In previous reports to this group, we have talked about the future ob- 
jectives and plans for the Annual Survey of Hearing Impaired Children 
and Youth. As the Survey completes its second year of operations, we 
now can talk about some modest accomplishments. However, before we dis- 
cuss the current activities of the program, a brief review of the origin 
and background of the project might be useful to some of you. 

The Annual Survey was formally established in May, 1968 and is conducted 
by the Office of Demographic Studies of Gallaudet College. The opera- 
tional feasibility and methodologies of the program were determined 
during two preceding years of pilot and developmental work in a five state 
area. The Division of Research, Bureau of Education for the Handicapped, 
Office of Education, Department of Health, Education and Welfare, initiated 
the Annual Survey and provides most of the funding. It took root, however, 
from the efforts of many organizations and individuals in the field who 
saw through the years, a need for a central and permanent organization for 
the collection of statistics on deafness. 

The purposes and scope of the Survey may be stated as follows: It is 

established as a permanent program to collect, process and disseminate 
date on the full range of characteristics of hearing impaired children 
from birth through college age in the United States. The objectives are 
broad enough to include the collection of data on the resources and 
services available to hearing impaired children and youth. 

Well adhered to professional policies and principles under ly the opera- 
tions of the Annual Survey. To reach the entire target population, the 
Survey must collect data from all programs providing educational services 
to hearing impaired students. Each of these programs are equally impor- 
tant; none of them can be excluded. This office will publish statistical 
abstracts of the data and encourage independent institutions and individ- 
uals to use the data in meaningful research. Within limits of confiden- 
tiality, equal access to the data will be given to all interested and 
competent researchers. 

The participating programs can be assured that all information collected 
from them will be kept in absolute confidence. Student Identification 
may be established by code numbers known only to the reporting sources. 
Each school receives in return, data on its own students. No information 
permitting Identification of any school or group of schools will be 
released for any purpose. 

Accuracy and quality of all data collected are of underlying concern and 
Importance. The program is committed to expending substantial parts of 
its resources in data evaluation procedures to enhance the reliability 
and validity of collected data and to describe any of its limitations. 
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Finally, but of foremost Importance, policies and strategies of the 
Annual Survey are determined by a committee representing all a. ;as of 
services to hearing impaired Individuals. This committee is called the 
Advisory Committee to the Annual Survey of Hearing Impaired Children and 
Youth. Its membership has broad width and depth in technical and execu- 
tive expertise. In addition, a full range of consultants are called upon 
for advice and direction as special situations occur. A fertile source 
of suggestions and comments come from discussions with teachers, audiolo- 
gists, psychologists and others who work directly with hearing Impaired 
students. To be effective the program must assist: these persons In 
solving problems they struggle with day after day. 

DATA COLLECTION ACTIVITIES 



The target population of the Annual Survey Is the entire population of 
individuals in the United States, through college age, who are hearing 
Impaired. In consideration of the resources of the program and the dif- 
ferent operational procedures necessary to reach the various components 
of the target population, this universe of students has been divided into 
three groups as follows; 



Group A - Hearing Impaired Individuals who are receiving 
special educational services related to their 
hearing loss. 

Group B - Individuals who have been diagnosed as being hearing 
Impaired but who are not receiving any special 
educational services. 



Group C - Individuals In the poptiLatlon who In fact are 
hearing impaired but whose hearing loss has not 
been diagnosed at a given point in time. 



1968-69 SCHOOL YEAR DATA COLLECTION 



During the first year, data collection activities were directed at stu- 
dents enrolled in educational programs for the hearing Impaired (Group A). 
All schools for the deaf and representative sample (15 percent) of all 
special classes were asked to participate in the program. In addition, 
records on students who were receiving itinerant services were obtained 
in total from two states and in part from several states. In all, 25,363 
individual records were collected. This represents nearly 80 percent of 
the total enrollment of all institutions invited to participate. The 
kinds of information collected and plans for publication of the data are 
discussed later. 



Last year also, pilot studies were initiated to gather data on school age 
individuals Identified as having a hearing loss but who are not enrolled 
in special educational programs (Group B) . These studies. Implemented In 
Philadelphia and Boston, are helping to crystallize the operational 
techniques necessary for large scale data collection on this group. 
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The Survey, at present, has made no operational commitments for gathering 
data on those Individuals in the population at large who are hearing im- 
paired but have never been so diagnosed (Group C). A review is being 
made of other data collection programs now planned or in progress. If 
the need for Information on this population is being met, the Survey may 
defer data collection activities for this group. 

During the first year of the program, an academic achievement testing 
program also was conducted. Over 12,000 Stanford Achievement Tests were 
administered. The Annual Survey supplied testing materials and scoring 
services free of charge to participating programs. Achievement test 
scores for hearing impaired students based on the results of that testing 
program were published and distributed in the Fall of 1969. In addition, 
each participating school received distribution of achievement test scores 
based on the performance of their own students. Specific information re- 
garding methodologies and content of the achievement testing program can 
be found in the publication by the Annual Survey entitled Academic 
Achievement Test Performance of Hearing Impaired Students : United States , 

Spring 1969 . Current plans regarding reliability and validity studies of 
the achievement testing data, future national testing programs, and addi- 
tional publications of the achievement testing data are given in a later 
portion of this presentation. 

1969-70 SCHOOL YEAR DATA COLLECTION 

During the current year, the Annual Survey extended its coverage. Efforts 
are being made to reach students in all of the special classes for the 
hearing impaired as well as in all the schools. Base line data similar 
to that collected last year are being gathered for all new students. 

More detailed information and follow-up data are being collected on stu- 
dents for whom records were obtained during the 1968-69 school year. 

From best available estimates, there are approxiraately 44,000 students in 
this country receiving special educational services due to their hearing 
loss. Present projections are that the Annual Survey will obtain educa- 
tionally relevant information on 35,000 or 85 percent of these students, 
by the termination of this academic year. 

THE ACHIEVEMENT TESTING PROGRAM 

The achievement testing program conducted by this office during the 
1968-69 school year generated more interest and enthusiasm than had been 
anticipated. Academic achievement is no light concern for the school 
administrators, teachers, or anyone else involved in educational program- 
ming. They want and need valid and reliable achievement tests. These 
people have expressed some discontent with the present assessment and 
the lack of standardization procedures for their employment. 

There is no doubt that some benefit can be obtained from the skillful 
application of achievement tests, traditionally used and designed for 
normal hearing students, to hearing impaired students. The Annual Survey 
used the Stanford Achievement Tests last year as these are the ones most 
frequently administered in schools and classes for the hearing impaired. 
The achievement testing program was not repeated this academic year as 
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time was spent on research with the data on hand. It will be repeated 
in the Spring of 1971. At that time, all educational programs for the 
hearing impaired in the country will be invited to join the program. 

The Annual Survey will supply all test materials and scoring services. 

The programs will be asked, however, to comply with certain standardized 
procedures for administering the tests. It is expected that 26,000 tests 
will be administered to hearing Impaired students. The results will be 
most useful for educational research and test validation purposes. 

As part of any data collection methodology, resources must be expended 
for the development of standard measuring instruments. Therefore, an im- 
portant activity this year has been the analysis of the 12,000 achievement 
test protocols obtained in 1969. From this analysis, some long accepted 
bits of armchair knowledge became empirical knowledge. Standardized ad- 
ministration procedures designed for this population must be developed. 
There is no doubt that a score a student obtains on an academic achieve- 
ment test can be somewhat determined by the battery level that is given 
to him and the procedures used during that administration. Much varia- 
bility in deciding these matters occurs from school to school. This is 
a confounding factor in interpreting test scores on individual students, 
as well as normative data. One more point needs to be made. Because 
these tests are reliable and valid for public school students, an accept- 
able reliability and validity cannot be assumed for our population. This 
must be empirically determined. 

Two matters of emphasis emerge then for the Annual Survey. They are the 
development of standardized procedures for administration of achievement 
tests to hearing impaired students, and thorough Investigation into the 
reliability and validity of existing achievement tests used with these 
students. The approach to settling these issues has been guided by con- 
sultation with the publishers of the Stanford Tests and with many testing 
experts both inside and outside the field of testing with the hearing 
impaired. 

An important problem in standardizing procedures is the determination of 
the most appropriate battery level (e.g., Primary II, Intermediate I, 
etc.) to administer to a student. An extensive survey of the schools and 
classes indicated that many different criteria are being used. The stu- 
dent's age, number of years of education, estimated academic level, and 
his grade placement are some of them. Our data analysis Indicates that 
the battery level should be chosen on the basis of the student's reading 
comprehension level. 

This office is working on the development of a reading comprehension 
screening test to be given to the student beforehand. His score on this 
pre-test will be the best indicator of what test battery level he should 
be given. This pre— test may be given on a class basis and will require 
approximately 20 minutes of the teacher's time for administration. It 
need only be done once or at least at Infrequent Intervals. Later bat- 
tery selections for the student can be guided by his preceding achieve- 
ment test scores. The importance of standardizing battery selection cri- 
teria cannot be minimized. Lack of guidelines for the teacher to deter- 
mine what battery level a student should get certainly has a depressing 
effect on the reliability and validity of the test results. 
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The communication variable In administering the test has emerged as 
critical. Some sub-tests of the Stanford Tests are designed to be 
administered by spoken or verbal directions. The test reliability 
problems this presents for our population needs no delineation here 
except to say that academic achievement tests should measure academic 
achievement and not one's ability to read manual signs or lip and 
mouth configurations. We are experimenting with possibilities of min- 
imizing examiner and communication variables by giving the students 
written directions on a separate sheet or using overhead projectors to 
transmit these directions. 

There appear to be wide differences among students In their preparedness 
for taking the test and In their ability to cope with the test format. 

We must be sure that all students equally and adequately understand how 
to take the test and what they are supposed to do, and are familiar with 
the different procedures for giving test answers. This office Is now 
working on the development of a set of practice materials, Including 
sample question and answer formats. These practice sets will have the 
effect of standardizing test orientation for all students and assure the 
psycho metrician that the students are fully prepared for test taking. 

It Is believed that standardization of procedures will enhance greatly 
the reliability and validity of the Stanford Tests. The Annual Survey 
is developing these procedures and planning experiments to determine 
their effectiveness. Ultimately this office will obtain better academic 
achievement Information for research purposes. The standardization 
guidelines and materials will be provided In time for the Spring of 1971 
Achievement Testing Program. Also to be developed and distributed are 
teacher guides for interpreting and using achievement test scores. 

Achievement Test Reliability Studies ; The Survey Is committed to evalu- 
ating the quality of all data it collects. Therefore, Investigations of 
the reliability of the Stanford Test for use with hearing impaired stu- 
dents are now underway. Such studies have never been conducted before 
despite widespread use of these tests in our schools. The most effective 
method of test reliability determination will be used, that of test-retest 
reliability; i.e. , administering two equivalent forms of the same test, 
to the same student, within a short time period. A statistical correla- 
tion of his two test results will give a good indication of the consistency, 
dependability, or stability of the test Instrument. A comparison of the 
student's rank order in this group from test to test will also provide 
reliability Information. If a great deal of fluctuation In test scores 
is found, and they appear to be effected significantly by factors other 
than the student's true academic level, then the tests should not be 
used In the present fom. Approximately 200 students will be tested and 
retested for each test battery. The students will represent the various 
types of educational programs for the hearing Impaired. The test admin- 
istrators for this Investigation will be trained and provided by the 
Annual Survey, The standardization procedures referred to above will be 
used. It Is now felt that the mechanics of this study can be worked out, 
and the standardization materials developed so that the study can be 
conducted during the Fall of 1970. 
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Test validity is no less an issue than is reliability. Certainly the 
academic curriculae in our schools are specialized and appear to vary 
from school to school. Examination of the item analysis of the 12,000 
test protocols obtained from hearing impaired students is laying the 
foundation for validity studies. More detailed plans concerning the 
determination of test validity will be presented at a later date. 

The Annual Survey is not committed solely to the use and experimentation 
with the Stanford Tests. Other standard achievement tests will be evalu- 
ated and those that are most applicable will be determined. If none of 
the existing tests are satisfactory, this office will promote the devel- 
opment of achievement tests that are reliable and valid for use with 
students in schools and classes for the hearing impaired. 

DISTRIBUTION OF DATA AND PROGRAM SERVICES 

The most significant matter regarding this program is its rapidly ex- 
panding base of statistical data. The processing of this information 
should hold wide implications and benefits for educational and other 
services to the hearing impaired. Maximum use must be derived from this 
data. Towards this goal, the program actively encourages research and 
will make data available to Independent investigators. Master theses, 
doctoral dissertations, institutional level research programs, and 
private studies are solicited. 

The Office of Demographic Studies has already distributed a publication 
based on data from the Achievement Testing Program. It included 
achievement test scores by student age, hearing threshold level, and 
test battery. Use of this data appears widespread. Three more publi- 
cations are in final preparation. The next one should be released in 
April 1970 and later ones in intervals of three weeks to a month. Dis- 
tributions and cross tabulations of the following variables will be 
presented in two of these publications: age, sex, better ear average, 

age of onset, age began education, total years of education, type of 
educational program, size of educational facility, and additional handi- 
eapping conditions. The third publication will present the academic 
achievement test item analyses based on the performance of 12,000 hearing 
impaired students. Other publications are in lesser stages of preparation. 
The Annual Survey plans to produce six major publications per year, not 
including those done by independent researchers using Annual Survey data. 

Each participating program is also to receive a computerized distribution 
of the characteristics of their own students. Participating programs 
also may obtain a set of punch cards containing the information submitted 
on each student. The Annual Survey Office also is available to provide 
consultation and other special services to a particular school or school 
system that is interested in gathering and processing data on their stu- 
dents. For the first time, a vast body of statistical information on 
the hearing impaired is becoming available for research and planning 
purposes. 
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Participation in the Survey has led many institutions to examine their 
current forms and record keeping procedures. This has led to requests 
that the Survey develop a uniform record form for keeping student 
information. Development of such a form is now underway but the work 
requires extensive consultation and feedback from the various types of 
school programs across the land. Draft copies of the form will be 
shown to you today. The finalized record form should be available for 
use on an experimental basis in the 1970-71 school year. 

The Initial success of the program can be measured only in terms of the 
levels of participation and interest expressed by many individuals. The 
ultimate success will be measured not in terms of the volume of data 
that will be collected and published, but in terms of its contributions 
to improving educational and other opportunities for hearing impaired 
children and youth. In this regard, it appears that, thanks to you, 
progress is being made. 
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MEETING THE PROBLEMS OF MULTIPLY HANDICAPPED CHILDREN 



IN THE NEW YORK CITY PUBLIC SCHOOLS 



Dr. John D. Harrington, Principal, School for Language and Hearing Impaired 
Children, New York City Board of Education 



This report proposes to describe briefly the following approach’, 
to meeting the needs of multiply handicapped children in the New York 
City public school system; 

1. The School for Language and Hearing Impaired Children 

2. A Title VI -A Program for Emotionally Disturbed Languagt; 
and Hearing Impaired Children 

3* A Special Rubella Pre-School Project 

a Title III Center for Multiply Handicapped Children 
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1 . School for Language and Hea rin g Impaired Children 



The School for Language and Hearing Impaired Children is presently 
a large complex of programs for deaf, hard of hearing and "aphasic” 
children. With the advent of a new Bureau for Hearing Handicapped 
Children possibly in the fall of 1970, existing program for deaf infants, 
the program for deaf students in regular high schools and the city-wide 
program for hai’d of hearing children wi3.1 be administered directly by 
the Bm''eau. The School for Language and Hearing Impai.red Children will 
then consist of three school units for 'the education of language and 
hearing impaired pupils (heretofore desci’ibed as "aphasic" children). 

The headquarters unit is located at ?8 Street and York Avenue in 
the borough of Manhattan. Other school units have been established in 
Brooldyn (100 children) and Queens (UO children) within regular elemen- 
tary schools. The program at these units is essentially similar except 
for the fact that the ?8th Street building is the location of the pro- 
gram for those students over fifteen years of age. 

\'Jhat is the nature of the pupil population? I would describe the 
pupils as falling into the following broad categories influenced to 
varying degrees by environmental, cultural, lingual (lj.0?o of the children 
come from Spanish speaking or bilingual homes) and individual psycho- 
social-emotional factors: 



Categories - Language and Hearing Impaired Children 

1 . Children with normal or near normal peripheral hearing manifesting 
serious expressive language impairment related to; 

1 .1 Central nervoiis system factors 
1 . 2 Developmental etiologies . 

2. ChilLdren with mjld, marginal, moderate and possibly even 
severe peripheral hearing losses who although they receive 
language input through the auditory channel with or without 
amplification have not developed language conpetency consist- 
ent with their age and experience. Among the several hypo- 
thetical causes for the resultant language impairment might 
be; 

2.1 central nervous system disorder 

2.2 limited therapeutic approaches 

2.2.1 late start with or inappropriate schooling 

2.2.2 lack of effective amplificatory support 

2.2.3 limited ver’bal experience or training 
2.2.h bilingual confusion 

2.2.5 personal-social-environmental deprivation 

2.3 poor or undeveloped behavior habits 

2.k receptive language dysfunction of organic origin 
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3. Children with severe peripheral hearing losses for whom anpli- 
fication does not provide sufficient auditory input for the 
development of language and whose language development appears 
not to be comrnensiarate with that of deaf cl .Idren of comparable 
age and ability. The causes of this poor language development 
other than the hearing problem are \mdoubtedly multiple and, 
again, might irici.ude: 

3.1 central nervous system factors 

3.2 poor or deprived verbal ej^jerience 

3.3 bilingual confusion 

3 .U limited ability to attend or to control inhibitions 

3.^ organic receptive language dysfunction 

3.6 educational approaches that do not operate diagnostically 



(I would like to point out here that we believe that this latter 
group (Group 3 ) is best educated in a school or class for the 
deaf . Methods of teaching the deaf should be modified to meet 
the special needs observed in educational diagnosis. The methods 
used in teaching groups (1) and (2) utilize the auditory channel 
as United or uneven but funct i onal for training with or without 
aJT?)lific ation . ) 



It would be assumed that the following factois had been nfLed out 
by the intake screening team: dj’sarthria, mental retardation (A test 

score below 7^ is acceptable if the examiner indicates that the poten- 
tial is higher since low verbal scores have depressed the results or 
that organicity has introduced uneven subtest scores.) and primary 
emotional disturbance. 

The program is based upon sldllful educational diagnosis by the 
teachers and is eclectic in methodology. After evaluating the follovi'ing 
channels and areas of learning, the teachers plan programs using approved 
methods chosen from the rostrum of available approaches in each area of 
learning* 
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DIAGNOSTIC EVALUATION OF THE LANGUAGE If'ff AIRED CHILD: 
A BASIS FOR INSTRUCTIONAT. PLAl'INING TO MEET NEEDS 




1 . Review records 

2. Informal observation 



3* Analysis of receptive channels 

3.1 Auditory 

3.1.1 Degree of loss 

3.1.2 Use of amplification 

3.1.3 General auditory responsiveness (auditory decoding) 

3.1 .3.1 Sounds heard 

3.1 .3.2 Soxmd detection 

3.1 .3 .3 Sound discrimination 

3.1 .3.^ Auditory vocal memory and sequence 



j ..2 Visual 

3.2.1 Acuity 

3.2.2 Perception 

3.2.3 Decoding 

3.2.1; Visuo-motor functioning, coordination 



3. 2. 4.1 Association 
3.2.5 Lipreading 

1;. Psycho-motor evaluation 
1;.1 Body image 
1;.2 Spatial relationships 
1;.3 Figure-ground 
1;.!; Laterality 

5. Psycho-social adjustment 

5.1 Self-concept 

5.2 Responsiveness to the teach 



3. 2. 4. 2 Sequence 



1;.5 Speech musculature 

1;.6 Auditory - vocal association 

1;.? Use of gestures 



5.3 Responsiveness to classmates 
5.I; Responsiveness to routines 



6. Language 

6.1 Inner language - -use of common objects 

6.2 Receptive language 

6.2.1 Response to directions, commands 

6. 2. 1.1 Verbal (words, phrases, sentences) 

6. 2. 1.2 Non-verbal (gestures, etc.) 

6.2.2 Response to language instruction 

6. 2. 2.1 Structured lessons 

6. 2. 2. 2 Unstructured language opportunities 

6.2.3 Evaluation of reasons for non-responsiveness 

6. 2. 3.1 Environmental, home, family 

6.2.3 .2 Visual input (lipreading) 

6.2.3 .3 Auditory Imperception? 

6.2.3.I; Qnotional 

6. 2. 3. 5 Intellectual (I.Q.) 

6.3 Expressive language 

6.3.1 Oral 

6. 3. 1.1 Sinple imitation 

6. 3. 1.2 Naming (nouns, single words) 

6.3.1 .3 Sentences (type, number) 

6.3.2 Written 

6. 3 .2.1 Pictorial, drat'ring, pointing 

6. 3. 2. 2 Dictation, recording 

6. 3. 2. 3 Original conposition 56 
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Among the essentials are small classes (7), supportive supervision, 
a wholesome teaching- learning environment, ongoing pupil guidance and 
skillful, creative teachers who are relatively free, under consultation, 
to explore and teach diagnostically. 



We would like to emphasize here that althou^ many special 
methodologies might be used in the school, no single special method 
is emphasized or featured. A second emphasis would be to caution 
educators not to think of any grouping or etiological classification 
as homogenous. Above all, we see language and hearing inpaired 
children as extremely heterogeneous with reference to etiology and 
pathology. Finally, we urge that peripheral hearing receive con- 
siderable attention in the analysis of disorders and the selection 
of educational therapies for language and hearing impaired children. 



Tire School for Language and Hearing Impaired Children began 
operation in September, 19^1, with a small core of "aphasic” classes 
which had been developed by Mrs. Hortense Barry. By September, 1970, 
hrl classes will be functioning in the three major centers providing 
training in communication, personal -social growth and development, 
and basic school learnings for 3^0 children who are not deaf , per se, 
nor hard of hearing (only), nor Strauss Syndrome brain impaired, 
per se. {Serious language exists as well as Straixss Syndrome factors.) 



Tlae biggest area of success is in containing and educating 
children that others feel are difficult to teach. Personal-social 
gi’ovxth and development of the children is excellent and taJ<es place 
at a surprising rate. Language and communication growth is noted 
by a majority of the parents and by the agencies who originally 
referred the children. School subject leai’ning progresses at a rate 
that is satisfactory to most of the parents and staff, but v;e would 
not claijm universal normal or near-normal levels of achievement on 
standardized tests. We have begun to succeed in placing graduates 
of the program successfully in high school programs in the City, 
and a recent Vocational Educational Amendraents Act grant has per- 
mitted the opening of an all-day work-study program for those leaving 
the program at 17 or 18 who need direct assistance in obtaining and 
keeping meaningful adult employment. 
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After several, months of lnd.iv:idnal therapy, group sessions 
were itr.ltiatsd. Bus trgnsportation was provided, for a three-day a 
week nrngrajn of pvsycho-sooial develupinent through structured group 
p'la.y experience of which perliaps the most outstanding was the music 
therapy per.iod which was another hospital-provided service. 



The project continued for a second year vri.th some minor 
modifications. Durijng this period, the nursery was open to the 
professional public as a sharing opportunity. In June I968 the pjro- 
ject, ns such, was culminated, and i.he children were referred to 
appropriate educational agencies for placement. It was felt that the 
objective of the project had been fulfilled — to demonstrate that 
children wi.th multiple iPipairments secondaiy to rubella could be educ- 
ated in a creative group setting. A recent report indicates that 
almost all of the chil.dren have been enrolled in an appropriate 
educational facility. 



N.Y.U. Medical Center had supplied to the project an array 
of psychiatric, neuroi-ogical, and pediatric services in what amounted 
to a psycho-educational approach to early intervention and education. 

The "mjbella" crisis had passed somewhat, but it seemed um'd.se to 
dismantle a program which had proven its value in combining professi.onal 
assessment and educational progrfijumi.ng . 



Consequently, the prograiti has now been re-oriented as a 
nursery for multiply-handicapped pre-school children of any etiology, 
and may be blended into the project which will now be briefly described 
in conclusion. 



?. R'ogr am for ^otionally- Disturbed language and Hearing Impaired 
Child7enT Tilde VI -A) " 

Among the youngest Laiiguage and hearing impaired children in 
the program just described are a p.ropor tion (about 10^) who manifest 
a behavior or emotional reaction to their comtaimication problems. They 
act out, become disinh.lbi ted or negative, vnthdraw or find it difficult 
to adjust to classroom structui’3 and instruction. Occasionally this 
reaction becomes so severe that it precludes the app.li cation of ed- 
ucati.onal therapies to reduce the communi cation barrier and in some 
instances n.?ccssitates the removal of the child from the language pro- 
gi’ojn which they need so crucially. 

In (September of 1969 a small pilot project sot out to attempt 
to help ten young children v;ith emotional distiu’bancc secondary to a 
primary language impai.rm-;!nt. The approach is simple but is based upon 
experience and observation of the success ajid failures of the past. It 
consisted of the following: 
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1. A resource teacherj one with special feeling for disturbed 
children and a talent for developing interior and external 
structure in young cliildren. This teacher serves as a personal- 
social or behavior therapist for the project children on a 
continuing basis. She works either on a ono-to-one basis or, 

at times, side-by-side with the child in his classroom. The 
resource teacher also semAes as a consultant bo the teachers 
of the classes in which the project children are enrolled. 

2. Special psychological, psychiatric and social work services 
were purchased to make recommendations in a teaan approach to 
ameliorate the emotional problems of the children. The resource 
teacher implemented each indicated therapeutic regime in her 

own work and interpreted the regime for the classroom teachers 
of the project children. She served the team as a specialist 
in the relationship of the communications problem to the suggested 
therapy . 

3. A longer-range plan of care will be developed towards the con- 
clusion of the experiment and will be based, upon the f.indjngs of 

’ the project experience. It is the plan to either assist the 
child's agency in further carrying out the program or to seek 
an agency which vrill conduct the recommended program in the 
future while the school continues its educational-communicational 
instruction. 

The program, now in its seventh month, has proven quite successful. 

One measure, albeit subjective, is the satisfaction in the project as 
expressed by the professionals involved and the professionals affected— 
the classroom teachers. More indicative, however, is the fact that all 
of the ten project children, selected as high risks for potential sus- 
pension from school attendance, have been enabled to remain in the ed- 
ucational program of the school on a full-time basis. Anecdotal records 
also indicate significant growth and development in both behavior control 
and meaningful participation in school activities. 



3 • A 'Special "Rubell a»' Pre -Scbiocjl Ffpjgp.t 



Dr. Louis Z. Cooper of the N.Y.U. Medical Center contri- 
buted significantly to a multi-faceted evaluation of thy effects of 
maternal rubella upon children after the l?61t-65 epideirdc. Over 500 
volunteer cases were studied and a coniprehensive report was deli.vei'cd 
to the public indicating a TO.de spectrum of findings drawn from 
ophthabnology, otology, psychiatry, neuro-pedlology and other medical 
sciences. 



./VI though placement was not an objective of the N.Y.U. Rubella 
Birth Defect Evaluation Project, Dr. Cooper's offices remained aware of 
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Hchool plfioemant and related prcblems as part of their social work 
fimobion. In the spring of Dr. Cooper asked the School for language 

:?/ Hearing Inipaired Children to set np a nursery school at N.Y.IJ. Medical 
Center for 17 nultiply-h.-.md.icapped ciiildron between t.he ages of three and 
four who had suffered tho of foots of viral rubella and who had .’lot been 
accepted by school programs booaust: of the multiplicity of tiiei.r disa- 
bilities. Th('ir imp.iir;iic3xit.s were as follows: 



ComTauni'jobioa disorder C.? 

''/isual j.mpaj rmout 10 

Psy.cbomotor retardation 16 

lle.art problem 6 

/'utism 3 

Cerebral p.al r/-.spastici by 6 



After an intensive parent-education program children viere 
brought to the nursery on an indi.v i ■iu.sl basis for one-hour session.s. 



Thr.ee teachers wore an.u ] a trained and experienced teacher 

of pre-school doaf children j a (in.: .■) teacher of visually-limi ted 
childx'on; and a toanhor experiouc' hi the teaching of children with 
einotional disturb.niicen, Tho tea.c!in' .j worked .siiriultaneou.sly on a one-to-one 
basis; th;cy oori tinned to work v;ith the same children so that they would 
como to know them thoroughly. Through. dialogue, .sho>ri.rig, doing, and 
inter-disciplinary exc.liange, the teachers trained, inspired and motivated 
e.ach other. They wore ably .a.s.si.s t.ed by aides and other assigned hosp.ltal 
specialistso The aides contributed significantly in the comp.lex proco-sses 
of toilet training and teaching the childi-on how to eat and in piarent 
instruction related bo these crucial areas. 



It took montl'.s’ before the oiiildroa began to respond to this 
striicturod environmout. Attention was given to manipulation of 
inatorinls, physical thiu’apy, eye-hand coordiaaldon, auditory train.ing 
game.s, inner language, gesture, self-control, eye contact and vocali- 
zation, Vbore appiropriatej, hearing aids and special glasses were pro- 
vided in le plan to make the chi.ldren moi*c aware o.f the world and 
thernselv . there needed, medical and surgical services were supplied. 



Ij. C ento- for Tiult i plo-Handicapped Children (Title III ) 



TIac Now York City Boo.rd of Education h.-.i.s an ari’ay of bureaus con- 
ducting programs for Viandic.appod ohll.iren of all exceptionalities. Each 
bureau not oni.y meets the neods of a primary disability but in many cases 
.al.so meets the problems o.f double handicaps. ThUvS, the Bureau for Visually 
Handicapped Children conducts programs .for blind, vi.sually-limited, 
retarded-blind and blind-emotlonally disturbed children; and the School 
for the Deaf (JHS-liT-M) conducts a program for retarded-deaf children 
and is currently conducting an excellent experimental Title VI project 
Cor a'’ypical doaf children. 



Nevertheless, until ue special educators "broaden our categories" 
soraoi'That, some children simply do not seem to fit into the prograras that 
have bean established. 

To overcome this phenoraenon the Office of Special Education and 
Ripil Personnel Services of the Nevf York City Board of Education established 
a Multi ple-Haridicapped Committee composod of a number of related disciplines 
and programs. This ConimiLtee has been healing "cases" for several years 
noi/, and has been making recommendations and arrangements for the trial 
placement of multiply handicapped children either in an existing facility 
or in an experimental pre-placement setting with special provisions to 
help assure success towards meaningful school participation. From these 
preliminary activities and erqreriences, a larger plan has evolved and has 
been funded as a Title TII project under the Eleraentary and Secondary 
Education Act. 

A Center for Multiple Handicapped Children, to be located at 100 
East 107th Street, Hew York, New York, will have a staff of teachers, 
clinical and medical personnel as well as para-professionals and will 
offer an optimal educational program and coordinated supportive services 
to severely handicapped children from pre -kindergarten through older levels. 

The Center will be able to handle 128 multiple -handicapped children 
for whom there is no single suitable educational program within existing 
or planned special educational facLlitic-s or for whom the primary educational 
needs is not clearly determinable. Children of all levels of intelligence 
v/ill be acceptable. 

Included in the plan are; intensive service classes, permanent 
placement classes, intensive individualized remediation, rehabilitation 
services, and prescriptive teaching. 

As it approaches its opening in September of 1970, it is satisfying 
to realize the multiplicity of problems and obstacles that have been overcome 
in the planning and initiation of this Center, and it is a source of inspira- 
tion to reflect upon the niunber, variety and complexity of social, educa- 
tional, health, rehabilitative, clinical, parent and community organizations 
that have blended their efforts in the accomplishment of this important 
pioneer endeavor. 



I am honored by and grateful for the opportunity you have 
afforded me to report to you on the development of programs to meet the 
needs of multiply handicapped children in the City of New York. 



Thank you. 



THE MODIFICATION OF SPEECH BEHAVIOR IN THE SPEECH OF THE DEAF 



Dr Anthony Holbrook and Gladys H. Crawford, Florida State University, Tallahassee 



This afternoon we should like to tell you about the development of 
a system of teaching machines designed to modify certain aspects of speech 
behavior. Initially our goal was to modify vocal frequency and intensity in 
connected speech.; so we called the apparatus FLORIDA which was an acronym 
for Frequency Lowering or Raising Intensity Determining Apparatus, In this 
instance the name actually described the function of the apparatus rather 
well, for the machine did indeed raise or lower vocal frequency while con- 
trolling excessive intensity. As ve came to understand the potential of 
speech teaching machines better, we found that we could manipulate other 
characteristics of speech behavior. For example, our second machine 
controlled hypernasality in connected speech. The next step was to turn 
our attention to the control of speech sound production. To accomplish this 
task, we made the apparatus selectively sensitive to the frequency regions 
of energy that determine specific speech sounds. 

The FLORIDA system of speech teaching machines has been designed 
to operate within the framework of an operant conditioning paradigm. Fund- 
amentally, it may be said that our behavior is governed by its consequences. 
Operants, or acts, which are reinforced tend to occur more frequently. 
Operants which are not reinforced tend to decrease in frequency. One of 
the problems that we face in attempting to apply the principles of rein- 
forcement of speech behavior in the flow of connected speech is that it is 
difficult to reinforce a specific vocal operant without interrupting the on- 
going nature of speech. Additionally, behavior is modified most rapidly 
when reinforcement is associated immediately with the behavior which is 
being modified. Obviously, to achieve rapid change in vocal behavior, our 
apparatus had to have the capability of detecting a specific vocal 
behavior in the context of connected speech and to immediately reinforce 
that behavior. 

Our first machine, described by Holbrook and Meador (1969) con- 
trolled vocal frequency and intensity in connected speech. Essentially, 
this machine consisted of a microphone, an amplifier, a variable electronic 
filter, and a voice actuated relay which operated a white light and a stop 
clock. If the variable electronic filter were adjusted to pass a band of 
frequencies appropriate to the age and sex of the subject, the fundamental 
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vocal frequency energy could pass through the filter and activate the 
relay. The relay, in turn, presented a white light within the subject's 
periphery of vision signalling him that he was on target. Simultaneous 
with the light, the electric stop-clock was energized. Thus the experi- 
menter was able to determine and record the duration of on-target responses 
per trial period. The white light was paired with social reinforcement; so 
it was an effective reinforcer. In the event that the subject spoke too 
loudly, the unfiltered speech energy activated a second relay that turned on 
a red light in the subject's periphery of vision and turned off the white 
light and stop clock. Consequently, the apparatus was capable of reinforc- 
ing appropriate fundamental vocal frequency while controlling excessive 
intensity. Roll (1968) used this device to modify vocal frequency with 
young normally speaking adults. Her subjects were required to change their 
modal fundamental vocal frequency from a normal level to an abnormal level . 
For example a male subject with a habitual fundamental vocal frequency of 
125 Hz was modified to 175 Hz during the experimental period, A female 
subject with a fundamental vocal frequency of 215 Hz prior to the experi- 
ment was modified during the experimental period to 175 Hz. Since the vocal 
frequencies to which these subjects were conditioned were not reinforced 
socially all of the subjects returned to normal voice usage following the 
experimental manipulation. Individuals with functional voice disorders 
were studied next by Roll (1969) in an effort to modify their vocal fre- 
quency toward more appropriate levels. In one instance a young male 
subject had a habitual fundamental vocal frequency of 210 Hz. At the end 
of the experimental period he was speaking at the modal value of 110 Hz. A 
followup measurement was made 8 months after the experimental period, and 
this subject was maintaining a fundamental frequency mode of 130 Hz. Of 
more immediate interest is the application of this apparatus and methodology 
to the speech of the deaf. 

During the summer of 1968, we studied the modification of vocal 
frequency and intensity in the speech of the deaf. In this study four 
adult deaf subjects, three female and one male, were conditioned from 
abnormal to normal vocal frequency levels. During a seven week experimental 
period the male subject was modified from a very high level of 260 Hz down 
to a very appropriate 130 Hz. One of the female subjects started the 
experiment with a fundamental vocal frequency mode of 470 Hz. This level 
was conditioned to a new level of 210 Hz during the relatively brief 
experimental period. The other two female subjects were modified from 300 
Hz down to 225 Hz. Three months after the experimental training period, 
the subjects were studied to determine what changes, if any, had transpired 
following the training period. Two of the subjects had maintained their 
conditioned pitch level, and two of the subjects had returned to levels 
about mid-way between their pre-experimental and their conditioned pitch 
level. It seems evident that when precise contingency management is applied 
to vocal operants, rapid and extensive behavioral change may be accomplished. 
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The success of these experiments stimulated an interest in 
studying the conditionability of hyper-nasal speech responses. In order 
to accomplish the goal of modification of nasal responses, a transducer 
was developed that could detect hyper -nasal emissions of both the voiced 
and voiceless type* The function of this apparatus was similar to that 
which controlled the fundamental vocal frequency. That is, a white light 
was presented contingent upon oral and de-nasal responses, while a red 
light indicated punishment as time out from reinforcement for hyper-nasal 
emissions. Thus the subjects were aware that positive reinforcement was 
available only when the white light was activated. A microphone was used 
to activate the target relay which led to positive reinforcement (the white 
light). A transducer was taped to the subject's nose. Upon nasal 
emissions, the transducer activated the punishment circuit (the red light). 
The nasal transducer was nothing more than a phonograph cartridge with a 
weighted needle. Obviously when the tissues of the nose were set into 
vibration, as a result of nasal resonance, the inertia of the phonograph 
needle caused a voltage to be developed within the phonograph cartridge 
which was then amplified and thus closed the punishment relay. 

During the summer of 1969 three adult deaf female subjects were 
selected for experimentation on the basis of obvious hyper -nasality in 
connected speech. The subjects were instructed to read an experimental 
passage which contained no nasal sounds. During the baseline trials, two 
stop clocks were used in the system to accumulate the responses made by the 
subject. One stop clock accumulated the duration of oral and non nasal 
responses during a three minute trial period. The other stop clock 
accumulated the duration of hyper-nasal responses which were made by the 
subjects. As before, activation of the hypernasal clock de-activated the 
oral clock. In function, normally non-nasal speech would not trigger the 
nasal clock to any significant degree. However, hyper-nasal responses 
would cause the nasal clock to run as long as the subject maintained hyper- 
nasal resonance. Following the baseline trials in which the subject was 
unaware of his performance, the conditioning trials were started. At this 
time, the subject was told that a white light meant that he was performing 
well. On the other hand, a red light meant that he was doing something 
wrong. He should try to keep the red light off and the white light on. No 
other instructions were given the subject. The conditioning trials were 
then started with the result that subject #1 whose oral and nasal durations 
each averaged 48 seconds per trial during baseline trials, increased her 
oral durations per trial to an average of over 90 seconds while her nasal 
durations dropped to an average of 4 seconds per trial. Following stabiliz- 
ation of the conditioned response, extinction trials were instated. To 
accomplish this, one day the lights went off, and the subject was given no 
instructions other than to continue reading and to try to keep the white 
light on and the red light off. Of course neither light was available to 
the subject. During these extinction trials, none of the subjects 
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extinguished the conditioned behavior. Evidently the oral and non-nasal 
speech behavior was preferred by them since extinction of this behavior did 
not occur . 

In order to demonstrate that the subjects were under control of 
the lights and had not changed their behavior as a simple function of time, 
reversal trials were instated. In this experimental condition, the lights 
were switched so that the red light was presented contingent upon oral and 
non-nasal responses, and the white light was presented upon hypernasal 
responses. For subject #1, there was an almost immediate return to hyper- 
nasal speech and approximately at the baseline levels. As soon as it was 
apparent that the subject had returned to hypernasal speech, a second 
extinction period was instituted. Subject #1 promptly returned to the 
conditioned response of a high percentage of her time spent in oral 
responses. It seems apparent that the subject found that the oral 
responses were favorable to the hypernasal responses, and, as a conse- 
quence, the subject was maintaining this pattern of speech. A minor 
difficulty was experienced with subject #2 when the reversal trials were 
attempted. This subject had initially a very difficult time in her 
attempts to keep the white light on and the red light off. When she had 
achieved a high rate of oral responses with concommit tant low duration of 
nasal responses, the reversal of the lights proved to be somewhat upsetting 
for her. She resisted the reversal trials and maintained her essentially 
oral behavior. As the reversal trials continued she became quite upset, 
and, as a consequence, the lights were 'returned to their proper relation- 
ships. Although this subject could not verbalize the contingencies of the 
experiment, she was well aware that something was wrong when the reversal 
trials were attempted. Since she had been doing so well in maintaining the 
durations of the white light with her oral responses, she was very dis- 
couraged when the red light reappeared during the reversal trials. Some- 
times social motivation of human subjects stands in the way of completing a 
particular experimentd procedure. The goal of conditioning oral and 
denasal responses in deaf subjects had nevertheless been achieved. During 
the experiment reported above two basic problems became apparent. The 
nasal transducer while very effectively detecting nasal resonance was 
insensitive to voiceless nasal emission. Additionally, it became apparent 
that the oral transducer should be insensitive to nasal emissions whether 
they be voiced or voiceless. As a consequence, the transducers were 
modified in the following fashion. Two transducers were assigned to the 
nose, one to detect tissue vibration, and one to detect nasal air flow, A 
third transducer was designed to pick up oral emissions, but it was insen- 
sitive to all nasal emissions. Additionally, a third channel was added to 
the relay apparatus so that measurements could be derived from all three 
transducers. This modified apparatus, therefore, has three channels. 

Channel 1 receives only oral responses and signals the subject of this con- 
tingency. 
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Channel two detects nasal air flow and signals the subject of 
this contingency, Channel three detects nasal tissue vibration caused by 
voiced nasal sounds and signals the subject of this contingency. Activa- 
tion of either channel two or three de-activates channel one so that the 
subject cannot receive positive reinforcement whenever he is emitting 
voiceless or voiced nasal sounds. Obviously, oral responses in the 
absence of any nasal emissions lead to positive reinforcement for the sub- 
ject. The transducers are of considerable interest, because they enable 
the investigator to determine not only the type of hypernasality present 
but the relative extent of this hypernasality as compared with purely oral 
responses. Obviously stop clocks can be activated by all three channels 
for automatic data accumulation. All three transducers are variations of 
the nasal transducer mentioned in the paragraphs above. That is the oral 
transducer is nothing more than n small strip of aluminum foil which has 
been attached to the needle of a phonograph cartridge. The cartridge am" 
the foil strip have been encapsulated within a three-eigths of an inch 
diameter tube which is open at one end. A small orifice has been cut in 
the tube immediately above the aluminum strip. Any emission from the 
mouth, be it voice or voiceless, causes the aluminum strip to move thereby 
activating the phonograph cartridge. Immediately above the oral transducer 
is a nasal transducer of identical construction. The nasal transducer has 
a small orifice that is placed directly beneath the anterior nares. Air 
flow from the naves is sufficient to move the aluminum paddle which 
generates voltage in the attached phonograph cartridge. Nasal emissions 
do not excite the oral transducer since the air flow is vented laterally 
by the tubing encapsulating the nasal transducer. The oral transducer is 
similarly vented. This arrangement allows for independent measures of oral 
and nasal emissions. The third transducer is attached directly to the 
nose by means of adhesive’ tape. By this means all three characteristics, 
that is nasal resonance, nasal air flow and oral emissions can be measured 
independently, and the subject's behavior controlled by appropriate applica- 
tion of reinforcement principles, 

Following the successful manipulation of the vocal behaviors 
described above, it became apparent that the same methodology and apparatus 
could be applied to specific speech sound production. Originally the fund- 
amental vocal frequency controller employed a variable electronic filter to 
pass the appropriate band of frequencies which led to positive reinforce- 
ment. It was felt that the same principle could be applied to specific 
speech sounds wherein several filters could be used to detect specific 
speech sound formants. Detection of the formant energy of a specific sound 
could lead then to closure of the corresponding relays which would lead to 
reinforcement for the subject. After several attempts to accomplish this 
goal, it became apparent that the overlapping spectra of speech sounds 
would cause the machine to become somewhat confused. As a matter of fact, 
it tended to reinforce several sounds rather than any one particular sound. 
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A partial remedy to this problem has been the use of overload filters and 
their associated relays. As before, energy lying outside of the areas of 
acceptability would go through the overload filters, and the closure of the 
overload relays would disconnect or de-activate the target relays. The 
subject was thereby signalled that he had made the wrong sound by the 
presence of a red light contingent upon activation of the overload 
filters. This latter device is called a phoneme reinforcer, for its job is 
precisely that. It is designed to reinforce specific speech sounds and to 
reject all others. The machine functions in the following fashion. There 
are three channels, Channels one and two are called the target channels. 
Channel number one is designed to reinforce Formant One energy, and channel 
two is designed to reinforce Formant Two energy. The pass bands of the 
energy of Formants One and Two are controlled by variable electronic 
filters. Channel three is the rejection channel and is controlled by one 
or more electronic filters. Initially, the area of acceptance of the 
Formant One filter may be very wide. In the event that speech sound energy 
passes through the Formant One filter reinforcement will be available to the 
subject. The target frequency can be varied at will and eventually can be 
narrowed to a point wherein only a specific sound would activate the relay. 
At this point the machine can be adjusted so that both channels one and two 
must be activated prior to the presentation of reinforcement to the sub- 
ject. Once again, the target frequency can be very broad for the second 
channel. As the subject gains proficiency in closing the relays of 
channels one and two the targets can be narrowed until only one sound will 
trigger the two relays. To prevent overlapping spectra from closing 
channels one and two, the filters of channel three may be adjusted to lock 
out the target channels when energy falls in the rejection channel. In 
this fashion the speech sound production can be made very accurate indeed, 

The phoneme reinforcer is currently being used to shape speech 
responses of deaf children, age three-to-f ive years. In order to accom- 
plish this, the children are given training trials of approximately thirty 
seconds duration with four trials conducted daily. The on-target dura- 
tions of each trial are recorded to show the behavioral change. Initially 
the children received positive reinforcement in the form of toys and food 
from a universal feeder contingent upon any vocalization. To accomplish 
this the target filters were set to accept any voicing. As a consequence 
during the trial periods the children very rapidly have learned to vocalize 
in order to receive reward from the feeder. Initially any vocal effort was 
rewarded with the exception of shouting behavior. As before, shouting 
behavior activated the rejection circuit which stopped the feeder and 
turned on a red light to let the child know that he was malting a mistake. 
Once the children learn that vocalization is rewarded and that shouting is 
punished it will be possible to begin to move the filters up the speech 
spectrum to require more precise vocal behavior. In the event that the 
children's pitch level is either too high or too low for their age and sex 
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the first contingency would be to move the filters gradually to the more 
appropriate frequency region. In order to gain reinforcement the children 
would have to modify their fundamental vocal frequency just as the adult 
subjects have previously. The next part of the experiment is planned but no 
subject has reached this stage at the moment. Our plans call for us to 
move the variable electronic filters up to pass a band of frequencies appro- 
priate to the Formant One frequencies of several vowels. Over a period of 
time the filters will be narrowed until only a small number of sounds will 
activate the relays. At this time, the second channel will be brought into 
play, and the frequencies appropriate to Formant Two will provide the 
target region for the second channel. Here again the frequency regions 
will be wide initially and then gradually narrowed as the trials continue. 
Channel three, the rejection channel, will be employed to pass frequency 
regions of energy of sounds which have energy outside of the target sounds. 

In this fashion the child will be shaped eventually to produce a specific 
sound in order to achieve reinforcement. The final step in the experiment 
will be to move the filters gradually from the specific sound achieved to 
other sounds in sequence. 

Speech-analyzing aids for the deaf have been in existence since 
Alexander Graham Bell conceived the speech-analyzing telephone in 1866. 

These aids require the deaf subject to analyze some form of pattern and 
then create a like pattern. In the apparatus described today, the analysis 
is made by the machine, and the deaf individual must modify his behavior to 
gain reinforcement. This equipment was developed to supplement the skill 
of the teacher and to make the teaching of speech to the deaf more efficient. 
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RESEARCH ON VOCATIONAL DEVELOPMENT; 

TK£ IMPLICATIONS FOR SCHOOLS FOR THE DEAF 

Dr. Alan Lerman, Director of Research, Lexington School for the Deaf 

The focus of this paper is on practical suggestions that nnay be 
helpful to schools for the deaf in their progranns of vocational training, 
counseling, evaluation, and placement. Sonne of the suggestions de- 
velop fronn the specific results of research, others are related to 
our view of the process of vocational development. In many ways 
this process has parallels to others. Marriage, the selection of a 
mate and the adjustments that must be made in order to continue a 
good marital relationship, offers such a parallel. 

Entering an occupation is like entering a marriage. The choice 
of a specific marriage partner or a specific job seems to be somewhat 
accidental. While there are more than one job or partners that might 
have been selected, there are usually some important similarities 
among the potential jobs or mates that separate these groups from 
the rest of the objectively available pool of jobs or partners. Some 
available people or jobs are never even considered by the person seek- 
ing a carjFeer or a marriage. These special features that are common 
to the jobs or marriage partners that are good choices may be very 
visible. For a marriage partner it may be appearance, social status, 
or religion. For a job choice it may be pay, hours, or benefits. 

These features that the person needs or wants from a mate or a job 
are greatly influenced by community standards and the expectations of 
friends or family. Wh.at a person seeks usually represents what he 
feels will satisfy his needs. However, sometimes occupations or 
marriage partners are chosen for what they do not have. In these 
cases selection is based on safety. People sometimes select jobs or 
mates that won't be too demanding or threatening. The choice of a 
safer though obviously lesser position rather than one that has greater 
potential for satisfaction is usually made by individuals that have 
strong doubts as to their competance. 

In addition to the nonaccidental aspects of choosing a carj^eer 
or a mate, we must consider the features that are related to occupa- ' 

tional and marital adjustment. 

Adjustment to a job and a marriage depends on a somewhat / 
different set of need satisfiers. In addition to pay, hours, and bene- 
fits, the social factor s, the personal rewards from the work, its in- 
trinsic interests, and the degree of acceptable stress become impor- 
tant features to consider. In marriage it’s the adjustment to daily 
routines, raising a family and the development of a postromantic re- 
lationship between the marriage partners. Some of the capacities 
that are needed in the later adjustment are really developed after the 
start of the marriage or job. If the potential for making the adjustment 
isn't there, then you have a short-term marriage or job, or dissatis- 



fied workers or partners who stay because they don't see anything 
better. 



Assessment of the potential of either marriage or work includes: 
an evaulation of the person's short term and long term needs; his 
capacity to meet the demands for entering into a relationship; his 
capacity to adjust to the environmental and social stresses of the situa- 
tion; and his available store of information about what he can get from, 
and what is required by others in this type of relationship. Prepara- 
tion for marriage usually involves growing up in a family, general 
socializing in mixed groups, dating and engagements. Preparation for 
work includes general work skills and capacities developed in the 
regular school, special vocational training courses and probationary 
employment. At this point the comparison between marriage and work 
may seem overplayed, but my clinical experience and research in 
vocational development make this comparison very real. Some of the 
needs, demands and capacities involved in these diverse areas of 
functioning are identical. 

For the past nine years members of our department have en- 
gaged in vocationally related research. This research has been 
carried out in three federally supported projects. The first dealt with 
the status and adjustment of deaf women, graduates of the Lexington 
School. The second evaulated the patterns of vocational development 
of deaf adolescents at four larger schools for the deaf in the North- 
eastern part of the country. The third was the development of measures 
of prevocational adjustment which involved a number of schools in the 
Eastern part of the United States. At present we are seeking to continue 
our work in the vocational development of the deaf. 

In the course of our work we have had almost unbelievable co- 
operation from agencies, schools for the deaf, and over 1200 deaf 
adults and adolescents. The formal and informal insight that we have 
gained may be helpful in continuing the work of preparing the deaf 
students as adequately as possible to enter the occupational world. 

During the preparation for all of the studies, and especially dur- 
ing the last project, we have been concerned with the development of 
measures of assessment, interview forms, rating scales, new tests, 
and modification of old tests. Some of our reactions and results may 
be of interest. 

Initially we felt that "simple" adaptations of procedures used in 
counseling or vocational research with other groups would be adequate. 
However, this was not the case. Deaf subjects as a group did not appear 
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to respond to many of the standardized tests with patterns that could 
be compared to the normative groups. Much of the difficulty appears 
to be related to language and cultural factors. Two examples will 
serve to illustrate this. In one study we attempted to evaluate per- 
sonal attitudes, modifying a relatively popular measure for this 
purpose. The language requirement of the task was that the student 
understand the idea of opposites and that he know Z7 words which 
were on or below a third grade leve. To insure valid results a pre- 
test was given, and only those students who demonstrated their 
knowledge of the words and the concepts of opposites were given the 
test. Before using the test scores we took the precaution of finding 
out if the group of over 200 students were responding to the task in 
a similar manner to the many diverse groups that had previously 
taken it. We found that, based on a preliminary statistical evaluation, 
our deaf students seemed to be dealing with the task differently. We 
could not consider this test as a valid measure of deaf adolescent 
attitudes, and it was dropped. Minimal language requirements can 
result in making some tests invalid. This is true even if an attempt 
has been made to simplify language and one sees that the student 
understands and carries out the test directions. 

In addition to language difficulties which may invalidate re- 
sults of deaf students, the difference in the cultural backgrounds, 
residential placement and subcultural norms may effect the results 
obtained on "non-verbal" tests. When we evaluated the results ob- 
tained by 600 deaf adolescents on one general vocational picture 
interest test, it was apparent that our group deviated so much from 
the standardisation group that we could make no valid comparisons 
between a deaf individual’s score and those of the general standard- 
ization group. We were fortunate to have a large enough group to 
create our own norms. The individual counselor using this test would 
be forced to make an rappropriate comparison between his deaf 
client’s score and hearing norms. At times neither the words, the 
language, nor the picture used convey the same meaning to deaf 
subjects. 

These experiences, together with our evaluation of the 
materials available for vocational assessment, has led us to certain 
conclusions. The use of almost all interest and aptitude tests is 
questionable. While some general performance tests of intelligence 
and clerical and manual dexterity are appropriate for deaf students 
and adults, they are of limited value. In the first place most studies, 
including our own, indicate a rather small relationship between these 
tests and worker productivity. For special occupations, special tests 
are useful. As general screening tools they are not effective. Secondly, 
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many of the important aspects of functioning on a job are not evaluated 
by these tests. These important aspects have to do with the person's 
ability to get along with fellow workers, bosses and others, the ability 
to withstand the stress of boring routines, the ability to do detailed 
or complex work. These aspects, as well as the student's ability 
to produce a particular product, must be evaluated. These aspects 
of functioning cannot be measured through a series of paper and pencil 
tests or some manipulative shortterm tasks at the present time. 

Direct periodic observations and ratings in simulated and structured 
work situations (where the student's performance in terms of output 
and his ability to handle stress can be measured) seem the most mean- 
ingful way of assessing his work potential. This is a more long term 
program of assessment, but it will be more useful in placement and 
referral for counseling. 

This program would be most useful for those who are at least 
marginal. This assessment will not be useful for those students who 
present us with special problems; those who are retarded in intelli- 
gence, who have no communication skills, or who are extremely 
emotionally disturbed. These may need some formal protected work 
environment or special help. 

Communication skills are crucial in most work situations. 
Better skills lead to better jobs, more pay, more knowledge of the 
vocational world, and greater adaptability at work. Every study we 
have done supports this. By commrmication skills I mean any technique 
that gets information to others or from others - lipreading, speaking, 
writing, gesturing, or various combinations thereof - are the most 
appropriate means of communication. Manual communic ation is only 
appropriate for special situations since most deaf people must work 
with hearing people. There are many instances where a hearing co- 
worker learns finger spelling and some signs, but this is still atypical. 
Some deaf people with poor communication skills depend on relatives 
or friends to act as intermediaries, but they sometimes pay a heavy 
price in many ways for this dependence on others. What must be con- 
tinued along with vocational coursework is practice in communication. 
This can be a more practical course for those who are not academic 
students. We must continue to focus the student efforts on trying to 
understand and to make himself understood by others. 

For the emotionally disturbed student, we have the obligation 
of identifying him as early as possible and obtaining whatever special 
services we can for him and his family. There is a related point here 
which must be clarified. The families of many of our students are 
usually in contact with the schools when the child is younger. If the 
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families themselves are unusually motivated, contacts between the 
school and pa.rents will continue throughout his schooling. For the 
most part we do not see or have contact with the family after the child 
is 8 years old.. The fa.mily assumes that the school will take care of 
the child's development. In the course of our study we had the oppor- 
tunity of visiting the pa.rents of 100 deaf adolescents. On many occa- 
sions, after the formal interview was completed, the parents would 
discuss the problems they were having with their hearing adolescents. 

It became obvious that the parents felt a greater responsibility for 
their hearing child's development than they did for that of their deaf 
child. Regardless of the reasons for this attitude, the reality is that 
after the deaf child, especially ones with limited communication skills, 
finishes school, his parents usually have greater responsibilities. 

Many of these families are poorly prepared to undertake this role. 

The family must find the jobs, talk to the employers, develop the 
social life of the special deaf child. It is therefore important to start 
a process of family involvement in the special deaf child's plans and 
activities while he is still in school. This type of program could be 
started during the student's last two years at school and may have to 
include home visits,. In that period of time we might be able to shape 
a realistic pla.n with the student and his family. One of the essential 
elements of a counseling program would be to improve techniques of 
communication between these students and their families. 

In addition to the emotionally distrubed student for whom 
special services must be sought, we have retarded student.'', who form 
the most difficult group. to prepare. There has been no mention made 
of children with other physical handicaps because they do not form 
themselves into a special group vocationally. Many of these students 
are able to compensate well enough to be considered as adequately 
functioning students. The retarded group is the one group for which 
I have no specific suggestions. 

Previously I indicated that the individual's needs and pref- 
erences shape his selection of a job. These personal requirements 
are shaped by the information that the person has about what others 
want and expect and what is available to him in the vocational world. 

Our deaf students have less information available to them about the 
general world of work, the social aspects of the work situation, and 
the potentials of carreers than do their hearing counterparts. Voca- 
tiona.1 course-work adds only to the specific knowledge of a job, but not 
to general vocational knowledge. The academic student who has never 
taken a course usually has much more useful vocational information than 
the vocational student. In addition, the kind of information about voca- 
tions which mostly comes through the informal "school grapevine" is 
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sometimes wrong and often leads to the deaf student classifying him- 
self a. "deaf worker" before the age of thirteen. In order to give more 
valid, less stereotyped and more useful information, the schools can 
make certain modifications to existing programs. Deaf children should 
be exposed, through a series of informal visits - at least a few days 
in length - to deaf adults who hold nonster eotyped employment. In a 
rather informal way, through talks with small groups or individuals, 
the deaf adults could give a picture of the problems and possibilities 
for the deaf that may be broader than the ones most deaf students 
hold. Specific important pieces of information about work-entry pro- 
cedures, training for jobs, and even deductions from wages, could be 
presented in teen magazines in comic book form or on captioned films 
to make the material more interesting, or in small group discussions 
which would include role playing and other group work techniques. 

Within the informal school grapevine there are students who act as 
"gatekeepers". They pass information around to the different sub- 
groups in the school. Identifying these students and offering informa- 
tion or experience that would be useful may lead to quick dissemination 
of relevant pieces of information. 

The information that the student holds about himself strongly 
«^ffects his needs and preferences. Wf; are all aware of the necessity 
for exploration of individual interests and capacities, and for the 
development of a sense of independence and responsibility on the part 
of the students in our charge. At times the protection we offer leads 
to an overdependence on school personnel. At times our responsibility 
to the safety and security of the student body leads to the inhibition of 
individual needs . Since each school has somewhat different structures 
and r equiremcnts, no general suggestions can be offered that would 
maximize individual exploration, independence and responsibility. 

The two main questions that I have addressed myself to are: 

How can we identify and assist students with potentially severe voca- 
tional problems? What can we do to maximize the capacities of the 
majority of our students? Our research as well as that of others 
demonstrates that in general the schools do an effective job. Moat deaf 
adults are productive and competent workers. They seem satisfied 
with their work and appear to be satisfactory to their employers. With 
the changes in our economy which lead to changes in the requirements 
for workers, we cannot afford to continue our current training pro- 
grams without constant reexamination of our goals. There are also 
the groups of students who wo have not been able to adequately prepare 
for whom we must develop new programs. Here too, the parallel with 
marriage continues. The structure of the marital relationship has been 
in a process of change* and we still are seeking new ways to assist poor 
marriages. 
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This presentation can be considered as an interim report. 

Until now the research has been directed at surveying vocational 
development and evaluating the relationship between factors effecting 
this development. We still need further lognitudinal studies as well 
as experimental programs to be able to clearly evaluate the effective- 
ness of any of these new ideas. Research of such a broad nature takes 
time, and lam therefore offering these suggestions which I hope will 
be of service until such time as we have clearly demonstrated the 
utility of programs which will increase the effectiveness of the voca- 
tional preparation offered our deaf students. 



THE EDUCATION OF THE CHILD WITH SPECIAL LEARNING DISABILITIES 



Dr. Lillian C.R. Restaino, Lexington School for the Deaf, New York 



Within recent years, there has been a conspicuous 
change in the expectations of educators for the pupils in 
their charge. In the past, when a child did not master the 
elements of learning as presented by his teacher, she 
perceived the source of failure as residing within him. 

Today, the movement in education is towards the recognition 
that failure resides not with the child, but with the basic 
nature of the instruction to which he is being exposed. 

Educators are accepting full responsibility for the modifica- 
tion of the instructional process to meet the widening range 
of differences in current school populations. Certainly, 
there have been many gifted teachers in the past who attempted 
to meet the very specific needs of their children through 
fundamental change in their programs; what makes the current 
movement unique is that it is reflected in the thinking of 
educators at all levels in the hierarchy of the schools. It 
is not only reflected in the hierarchies of special education, 
but in those of general education as well. Perhaps the most 
exciting expression of such change is that of our U. S. 
Commissioner of Education, James Allan, in his directive to 
educators to extend the right to read to all children. 

Again, the shibboleths may sound familiar; what is gen- 
uinely different, I think, is the active determination on the 
part of those expressing them to make them a reality. 

There are many implications in such goals for the educa- 
tion of the deaf; I wish to address myself to two of them. 

First, we are all aware of the clearly widening range of 
differences in the children who are presenting themselves in 
our schools today. Medical science and the liberalizing of 
admission policies have increased the number of children who 
simply do not fulfill the description of the "typically deaf" 
child. The programs that were developed to instruct this 
"typically deaf" child in the past are not reaching the same 
level of success with many of our deaf children today. 

Second, while we are increasing the numbers of children 
who do not fit the model for our current educational procedures, 
we are increasing the demands upon our teachers for success 
in instruction with their children. In other words , we are 
raising our level of expectation for success in instruction 
while we are presenting teachers with children who have more 
severe learning problems. The paradox in such a situation 
has not escaped many administrators; certainly, it has not 
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escaped their teachers. We must be candid and acknowledge 
the fact that failure is the only possible outcome of such 
a situation^ unless there is a dramatic change in our approach 
to teaching. It is my firm belief that what is needed are new 
ways of describing our children, new ways of defining what we 
teach them and new ways to evaluate our success with them. 

In describing our children, we must select measures that 
are both sensitive to differences and relevant to education; 
in defining the content of instruction, we must analyze the 
global levels at which we have been functioning into their 
hierarchical elements. Evaluation will then become a question 
of the articulation of these two procedures — a test-train 
sequence in which we diagnose a difficulty and with procedures 
specific to this difficulty train towards its remediation. 

In the on-going CREED projects, i.e., the projects spon- 
sored by the Cooperative Research Endeavors for the Education 
of the Deaf, an organization through which schools for the deaf 
in New York State share government funds for projects of mutual 
interest, we have directed our attention to such attempts at 
intervention. In what can best be described as intensive and 
extensive pilot studies, because of the short time periods in 
which they were executed, we have attempted to provide teachers 
with new ways of lookj.ng at their children and new ways of 
attacking their deficiencies. The overall goal of the CREED 
projects to date was the development of curriculum materials that 
would help the teacher meet the needs of the deaf child with 
special learning disabilities — from the very youngest ages . 

In order to move towards such a goal, it was understood that 
a consistent description of the "special child" must be estab- 
lished before activities could be prescribed. 

The initial goal of the first CREED projects was, therefore, 
the description of children being designated by school personnel 
as those with special learning disabilities. CREE'O 1 indicated 
that there were consistent disabilities within the group so 
designated; however, these results were limited by the restric- 
tion of the sample to special deaf children and by the nature 
of the tests selected. The objectives set for the CREED 3 
project was the development of a test battery appropriate for 
deaf children that would describe the special deaf child; 
however, it was decided that all deaf children, those designated 
as Special and those, designated as Typical , would be tested in 
order to have a basis for comparison of performance. In other 
words, we can not describe the disabilities of the special deaf 
child without using the typical deaf child as the basis for 
comparison. 

As for the decision to develop a test battery specifically 
for administration to deaf children, we are all aware that there 
are a number of readily available tests f<^r describing areas of 
special learning disabilities; we have studied them. Some of 
them are even appropriate for use, with modification, with the 
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deaf child. They have serious restrictions on their use^ 
however; they are basically irrelevant to the needs of the 
teacher. They are neurological or psychological in approach^ 
and are not translated by their creators into educational 
constructs. The provision for the teacher to relate test 
results into instructional techniques for remediation are^ in 
most cases j negligible. In other words^ the experts who devise 
diagnostic tests and the experts who devise remediation proce- 
dures seldom communicate with one another^ as the lack of 
coincidence between their respective work bears witness. Such 
a dichotomization of testing and training procedures plays havoc 
with the situation confronting the teacher. Thus^ I entered 
upon the CREED pro ject very much aware of the urgent need for 
articulation between diagnostic testing-remediation procedures. 

The CREED 3 section of the on-going CREED project was^ 
then^ devoted to the diagnostic testing aspect of this test- 
train sequence. Because we had^ selected as our major objective 
the eventual articulation of test data with remediation proce- 
dures^ we were determined to keep the information from our tests 
relevant and useful. Towards this end my associate^ Penny Socher^ 
and I consulted with the teachers and supervisors of the children 
to be tested in the schools for the deaf in New York State. ¥e 
considered with them the educational goals they sought for their 
children and the information they needed to know about the 
children to move towards these goals. On the basis of these 
consultations^ we selected and devised instruments that we 
assumed could measure the aspects of behavior suggested by the 
teachers. The areas of behavior covered included gross-motor 
coordination^ including coordination of limbs and large 
musculatore; sensory-motor integration^ including manipulation 
and visual motor skills; visual analysis^ including different 
levels of complexity of visual discrimination; attention and 
memory^ including focusing of attention and short-term memory; 
and conceptualization^ including association and concept forma- 
tion . 



Of course j the teacher is capable of obtaining basic 
information about the status of her children in many of these 
areas. It was our determination to further analyze each area 
into underlying elements so that she could determine that point 
of deficiency upon which to concentrate. In addition^ we fit 
these elements into a developmental sequence^ Piagetian in 
view^ so that the teacher would be provided with some idea of 
the precedents for various skills. In other words ^ we were 
attempting to impose a system upon the global definitions of 
deficiencies currently offered to the teacher. It is our 
belief that such global definitions have resulted in global 
attempts at remediation — and neither have met with a great 
deal of success. 

In addition to consulting with teachers about the content 
of the tests ^ they were requested to administer the tests to 
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their children. 



In order to obtain uniformity of administration and a 
decrease in the incidence of bias, teachers participated in 
training workshops in which they were instructed in the 
administration of the test battery. I perceive this aspect 
of the project as perhaps of equal value as the results of 
the testing. The active involvement of the teachers in the 
test administration not only provided us with the opportunity 
to test larger numbers of children, but more importantly, it 
gave the teacher the opportunity to watch her child perform 
on tests very different from those she usually uses. The 
observations of their children during the testing situation 
provided the teachers with invaluable information that they 
would not have otherwise obtained. From our experiences with 
this aspect of CREED 3, we have become very strong adherents 
of teacher-administration of individual tests, not only for 
the value to the teacher, but also for the value to the test 
constructor. We obtained from the teachers a number of 
suggestions for critical changes in the test battery. 

The CREED 3 Test Battery was administered individually 
to all children between the ages of three and nine in twelve 
schools for the deaf in New York State. In all, 96 O children 
were tested. The results of the testing were most gratifying. 

In brief summary, the major findings were: 

1. Children who were designated as those with special 
learning problems were significantly poorer in performance 
than those termed typical. 

2. Children in both special and typical groups increased 
in score with age; special children increased at a slower rate 
than did the typical children. This may be an indication of a 
cumulative deficit in learning. 

3. When both groups of children were combined and divided 
on the basis of ratings of affective behavior, there were 
fewer significant differences in performance between those 
reflecting emotional problems and those not. In other words, 
school personnel perceived the child who manifests emotional 
problems as different from the one whom he has termed a child 
with learning disabilities. At the three-year-old level, this 
difference was less clear; i.e., children with "emotional 
problems" and "special learning problems" performed equally as 
poor in relation to their age peers not so designated. It 

may be that the academic demands on the three-year-old are less 
clear, so that school personnel have little information upon 
which to base a precise decision. 

4. Special children have more difficulty in moving ahead 
to different levels of the hierarchy, in a skill area. While 
their performance is depressed, however, it is not unpredictable 
or bizarre. The structure of his abilities is comparable to 
that of his typical peer. 



5. While typically deaf children performed significantly 
better than special children on the tests, there are a large 
number that demonstrate poor performance in all the skill areas. 
Thus, deaf children, both typical and special, require special 
help in all skill areas. 

It is our belief that the results imply the following: 

1. The battery, while successful, must be further modified 
to proA''ide items reflecting greater precision in defining hier- 
archies of sub-skills. 

2. The teacher, who has been systematically excluded from 
the individual testing of her children, is probably the one 
person who can, with training, obtain the most valid performance 
from the child, and the one person who will use the results 
most productively, barring outside interference of any kind . 

The teacher’s professional training and experience must be 
exploited in the use of all diagnostic tools--the test-train 
sequence posited here can not function without her active 
involvement . 

The CREED 4 project was the next logical step in the 
direction of the development of a sequence of procedures and 
materials specifically related to the diagnostic test battery 
developed in GREED 3. 

As a culmination of the GREED 3 project, three experts 
were invited to consider ih Seminar the implications for 
remediation of the test results, with selected representatives 
from the group of participating teachers. Ray Barsch, of the 
University of Southern Gonnecticutj Jo Shepherd, of Teachers 
Gollege, and Gloria Wolinsky, of the Gity University of New 
York, provided the CREED staff with a foundation for remediation 
procedures specifically related to the diagnostic test results. 
Using these recommendations as a beginning, CREED personnel 
carried on an intensive investigation of the currently available 
materials, methods and programs for remediation of learning 
disabilities, as well as those in general education. 

After consideration and evaluation of this data on the 
basis of its apparent relationship to the test skills, its 
cost and usability in the classroom, Mrs. Socher and I, in 
consultation with, the staff of the Research Department at 
t'he Lexington School for bhc Deaf, developed a preliminary 
program of remedial materials and activities. 

We consider that the objectives that we at CREED have 
selected for our program are unique in two ways: first, the 
skills areas covered are directly related to those for which 
information is obtained from the dj.agnostic testj second, the 
activities are designed with increasing levels of difficulty 
that are based upon development ally Jiistifiable changes in the 
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skill. In other words^ if a child did poorly on the concep- 
tualization tests of the battery^ the program provides for 
sequence of activities in that area. These activities range 
from the level of association^ through classification with a 
single attribute^ classification with two attributes ^ single 
classification and superordinate classification. These levels 
are further divided into three-dimensional and two-dimensional 
objects. Seriation or ordering range from ordering on the basis 
of size^ through ordering on the basis of number and time — 
agai.Hj three-dimensional and two-dimensional. 

Visual analysis activities begin with the discrimination 
of three-dimensional j simple attribute problems ^ runs through 
discrimination of two-dimensional forms^ pictures and letter- 
like forms j ending with the discrimination of letters. 

We have then not only attempted to relate the activities 
to the tests j but we also have attempted to design a sequence 
of activities that is related to the developmental processes 
in each skill area. Pursuing either of these objectives is a 
most difficult task; pursuing both of them is a formidable one. 

It is apparent that objectives of this magnitude can hardly 
be met within the short span of the CREED 3-^ projects; that is 
the reason I have seen fit to characterize them as pilot studies. 

In the CREED 4 project under way^ vie have tested children 
in 24 classes with the cest battery. We then supplied the 
teachers with a profile and a recommended selection of remedial 
procedures for her children. Each participating teacher has 
been provided with a kit of materials and a guide for the 
program activities. We are now subjecting the program to an 
initial procedure that we believe is absolutely necessary before 
any program can be properly eva'uated. We are implementing the 
program in the classroom and obtaining ratings from teachers 
and neutral observers on all significant attributes of the 
materials and activities. We are I'ating the materials on their 
interest level for both child and teacher; their difficulty 
in manipulation; the difficulty in the Instructions for their 
use; the storage problems. We want to isolate and identify 
as many areas of concern as possible before we subject the 
program to pre- and post-evaluation. One of the problems 
that beset those imposing new approaches is that they impose 
their ideas without first consulting the teachers who will be 
involved and without confronting the changing realities of the 
classroom. If we do not attempt to obtain information about the 
level of functioning of the many components of our programs 
before we subject them to evaluation ^ then we are equally as 
incapable of comprehending our success as we are our failure. 

Thusj we in CREED are currently attempting to describe 
the "level of functioning" of components of our program. We 
are obtaining this information about all the activities and 
we are obtaining it from both teachers and observers. We have 



engaged neutral observers because we want minute-by-minute 
descriptions of the crucial inter-action processes between 
teacher and child during the activities and with the materials, 
to back up the general teacher ratings. It is our hope that 
the data obtained from these ratings will provide us with the 
basis for full scale development of a test-train program. 

Early responses to the program and the rating procedures have 
been promising; we are looking forward to the analysis of our 
results . 

Because the CREED 3-^ projects have provided such exciting 
prospects, despite their restrictions on time and money, we of 
the Research Department staff at the Lexington School for the 
Deaf, have decided to seek support to expand the project beyond 
the New York State area, to a national scale. We should like 
to revise the test battery, implementing the many excellent 
recommendations of the participating teachers as well as the 
changes indicated by the statistical analyses. We should like 
to analyze the skill areas into more complex hierarchies of 
sub-skills in order to increase the sensitivity of the battery. 
Similarly, with the data obtained from the ratings of the current 
program we can modify the methods and materials in the second 
phase of the sequence. 

A long-term, large scale project could provide us with 
the opportunity to subject a test-train program to intensive 
analysis and evaluation. There will be many problems in the 
pursuit of such an effort--the definition of .the sample and 
the correlation and articulation of the test items and curricu- 
lum activities without replication at either level--both indeed 
formidable — are only two of many. While we recognize the 
problems involved in such an undertaking the CREED 3 -^ project 
has provided us with the incentive to move ahead. The striking 
results in discriminating disabilities that we found with the 
CREED 3 test battery and the enthusiasm generated in teachers 
by the CREED 4 materials lead us to the firm belief that we 
must continue to refine this test-train sequence. We perceive 
such a sequence as a genuine attempt to help the teacher meet 
the problems we are setting before her. It is our effort to 
effect a change in the educational process. Without such 
change, we can not realistically expect any change in the 
performance of our children. 
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SEATTLE COMMUNITY COLLEGE SYSTEM 

H.W. Barkuloo, Director, Program for the Deaf 



Seattle Community College System is one of three schools conducting 
regional academic and vocational-technical programs for deaf students. 

The funding agencies (United States Office of Education and Social 
Rehabilitation Services) have also entered into agreement with the 
University of Pittsburgh to coordinate research activities between 
Seattle Community College and the other two institutions--St . Paul 
Vocational-Technical Institute and Delgado Junior College. The Program 
was originally projected to enroll 100 students during the five-year 
period for which there is a federal commitment. It is anticipated that 
the enrollment for the fall of 1970 will reach approximately 75 or 80 
deaf students. 

The Seattle Community College System is composed of three separate 
colleges, all located within the City of Seattle. The Program for the 
Deaf is part of the Systems Operation and is able to function within 
all three of the College settings and to take advantage of the various 
programs offered. 

One of the reasons for the selection of Seattle Community College 
as a regional center was because of the breadth of its curriculum 
opportunities. Included in the College is a complete Adult High School 
Program and 'approximately 40 vocational-technical areas offering both 
certificates and associate degrees. These vocational-technical areas 
are broad and with the various components contained in them, offer some 
400 different career opportunities for deaf students. There is also a 
College Exploratory Program and a two-year Liberal Arts College Transfer 
Program. This allows for a great deal of flexibility in the type of 

programs which deaf students can enter. For example, a young man from 

Oregon during the second quarter at Seattle Community College, whose 
career goal was that of architectural draftsman, which is an Associate 
of Arts Degree Program, was enrolled in College Exploratory Algebra, 
Adult High School Geometry, a reading course offered by the Program for 
the Deaf Preparatory Program, and in a related course which would apply 
toward his associate degree. 

The first 25 students entered into the Program in the fall of 1969. 
They came from seven states including Washington, Oregon, Idaho, Montana, 
Utah, Alaska, and New York. They ranged in age from 19 to 39 and had 

reading levels ranging 'from third to eighth grade and performance I.Q. 

ranging from 94 to 130. 

Most of the entering students come into a preparatory program 
which is one quarter in length which is aimed primarily at giving the 
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student exposure to all of the career opportunities available to him 
and to allow him, through the information given to him about the different 
areas and about his own capabilities, to make a realistic vocational- 
technical decision. Students who have the capability to be successful 
in Associate Degree programs generally are enrolled in the College 
Exploratory courses where they compete with hearing students. They are 
also enrolled in the prep job information and sampling programs so that 
they can have a full exposure to the various programs offered. 

Following the prep quarter, the first students entered into the 
following programs: sheet metal, machine shop, cosmetology, welding, 

electronics, power sewing, dry cleaning, and graphic arts. At the present 
time, (April, 1970) 50 students are enrolled in the Program and are 
entered in the programs listed previously plus the following: dental 

technology, key punch, automotive mechanics, carpentry, industrial 
electronics, data processing programming, architectural drafting, fashion 
design, data processing operations, baking, and horology and micro- 
precision instrumentation. Two hard-of-hearing and two deafened persons 
are enrolled in the College Transfer Program. These people are not skilled 
in manual communications and are depending on their language skills and 
notetaking for success in this program. Approximately ten members of the 
present deaf student population will be ready for employment in June of 
this year. 

Services offered by the Program include interpreting, notetaking 
by hearing classmates, personal and vocational counseling, and tutoring. 

The tutoring staff consists of two teachers of the deaf who also have 
college and vocational experience which apply themselves to a program 
such as this. One of the teachers is skilled in all graphic arts areas 
and another had a data processing major in her undergraduate college work. 
The third tutor is an electrical engineer and is able to give tutorial 
assistance in all of the technical areas such as drafting, machine shop 
operations, and electronics. 

Because Seattle Community College has no dormitory facilities, 
the students have been living in modern dormitories on the Seattle 
University campus and at the Evangeline Residence, a residence for young 
women. Both of these settings have offered the deaf students further 
opportunities to interact with their hearing peers. The dormitories are 
within five minute? s walk of the College. 

Other activities of the Program during this first year have included 
a manual communications class for the faculty members which attracted 70 
teachers and approximately 15 members of such diverse community programs 
as public schools, hospitals, parole offices, and welfare agencies. 
Beginning and advanced manual communication programs are also being 
offered for college credit to the hearing students at Seattle Community 
College. 

Deaf students have been well accepted by hearing students, and two 
deaf students are cheerleaders. Another deaf student serves as Representa- 
tive-at-Large on the student Board of Control. The faculty and student 
body acceptance of the Program is doing much to insure the success of 
this new venture in the education of the deaf. 
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THE ROCHESTER METHOD - SOME BASIC PRINCIPLES 

Edward L Scouten, Principal, Florida School for the Deaf 



The Rochester Method Is an oral multlsensory 
procedure for Instructing prelingually deaf children. 

Its distinctive feature is that it supplements and 
complements speech and speechreading with Visible English 
(fingerspelling) and auditory amplification. 



The Rochester Method is based on the following 
principles : 



1) The prelingually deaf child's educational re- 
quirements are wholly different from those of 
the postlingually deaf child who remains, after 
onsetj linguistically and psychologically hearing. 

2) The prelingually deaf child must have complete 
and constant visual perception of Engllsh^if 
this is the language we wish him to learn. 



3) The prelingually deaf child must have that number 
of visual exposures which will approximate the 
multiplicity of aural exposures enjoyed by the 
hearing child. 



English, the substance of learning, should be the 
sole expressive and receptive medium in all 
educational and social communication throughout 
the prelingually deaf child's school experience. 
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5) English should be recognized as the prime motivating 
force for the acquisition of speech. Sightreading, 
therefore, should receive the Initial emphasis. 

Having something to say has always been a good reason 
fo •• talking. It Is also a good reason for learning 
how to talk. 



6) The value of the physical function of speech may 
be determined only by the content of the English 
thought It conveys. 



7) Auditory amplification Is vital to the prellngually 
deaf child's speech development and also for his 
identification with the world of sound. 



An adherence to these basic concepts will, hope- 
fully, give the prellngually deaf child a fighting chance 
to acquire both receptive and expressive English. In that 
the child reflects In his written and oral English largely 
that which he sees. It Is vital tht.t we let him see all 
we would have him learn. This In essence is the Rochester 
Method. 
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DELGADO COLLEGE: ACADEMIC, VOCATIONAL and 
TECHNICAL EDUCATION for the OEAF 

Douglas 0. Wells, Asst. Administrator, Delgado College, New Drieans 




This is an age which places great emphasis on literacy, ability 
to communicate, and emotional stability. It is a swiftly moving age 
where technology is creating a new environment and changing the social 
and employment patterns of the nation. Technology is very cold and 
impersonal, and is not concerned with morals or nationality. It might 
be described as a very efficient machine which can be used to create a 
paradise or eliminate man. 

Technology and its ensuing automation has, in a multitude of cases, 
eliminated the prospective deaf worker. Deaf workers are finding that 
many doors are closed to them because of basic lack of preparation, 
and/or an inability to adapt to constantly changing requirements. This 
fact is soberly reflected in the. unemployed and underemployed status 
of deaf workers in this country. 

The technological explosion that we are currently facing has indeed 
taken everyone by surprise. Consider, for example, that man progressed 
from piston-driven airplanes to space exploration in less than ten years, 
while our predecessors struggled for two thousand years to develop the 
short bow into a more efficient weapon -- the long bow. This rapid 
change is forcing the reevaluation of training programs and is placing 
great responsibility on the field of education and its ability to keep pace. 

This is especially true in the field of education for the deaf. 

Recently, opportunities for the deaf to acquire education beyond the 
secondary level in vocational technical areas have been expanded. Many 
government-sponsored workshops and studies have been authorized to 
determine the employment status of the deaf and to make recommendations. 
One such workshop was the Knoxville Workshop on Improved Opportunities 
for the Deaf. The possibility of the establishment of vocational technical 
training programs was explored at the meeting. Eventually recommendations 
for the establishment of post-secondary training programs within institutions 
designed primarily for hearing students were made and accepted by the 
Department of Health, Education and Welfare. 

The Delgado Program for the Deaf is one of three such programs 
supported by a grant from H.E.W. 's Social and Rehabilitation Service and 
the Bureau of Education for the Handicapped. It is, in fact, a research 
and demonstration grant which proposes to study both positive and negative 
factors related to the establishment of such programs and to formulate 
guidelines for the establishment of similar programs in other locations. 
Hopefully this concept will prove to be a feasible one, thus increasing the 
number of training opportunities available to young deaf people and ultimately 
improving the employment picture. 
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Delgado was selected because of its geographic location , its long 
history of providing technical vocational training in the community it 
serves, and because of its interest in working with the handicapped. The 
college consists of the divisions of Business Administration, Engineering 
Technology, Arts and Sciences, Trades, Technical, and the Rehabilitation 
Services Division, The Program for the Deaf is administered by the Re- 
habilitation Services Division, which consists of an Orthotics and Pros- 
thetics Technology Training Program, the Academic and Vocational 
Education Program for the Deaf, and a comprehensive ecaluation and work 
adjustment center of a multidisability nature. The Rehabilitation Center 
has been in operation since 1962 and has successfully referred many clients 
for training within the college during that time. 



The Delgado Program for the Deaf is divided into two somewhat unique 
phases, the preparatory phase and the training phase. 

The preparatory phase is somewhat analogous to the junior division 
of a college or university whereby the student enrolls in general courses 
and is permitted time and guidance so that his objectives may become 
solidified. Furthermore, the preparatory phase of the Program is designed 
to meet four unique needs of students leaving schools for the deaf and enter- 
ing post- secondary training programs. Namely, these needs are; tran- 
sitional adjustment needs, the need for information concerning the world 
of work, a need for exploration of vocational interests and abilities, and 
the need for upgrading language deficiencies and communication skills. 

The initial transitional adjustment needs of the deaf student as he leaves a 
school for the deaf to continue his education in a Delgado setting can some- 
times be very frustrating to the student. Almost immediately his resource- 
fulness is put to the test. He must learn to live in a community full of 
strange people and rules; for example, he must learn to get along with 
sometimes irate landladies who put up with little foolishness. He must 
depend primarily on himself to establish a somewhat new pattern of living, 
whereas, previously, a pattern was pre-established for him. Most 
importantly he must adjust rapidly to the new pace and demands of a hearing 
school. In social development, the deaf students are generally three to 
four years behind their hearing peers, regardless of the method of education. 
Consequently the average deaf student is far below the norm in his grasp 
of the social facts of life, therefore, projecting an immature image to 
hearing students of his own age and to instructors who work with him. 

Of considerable significance is the need for more information con- 
cerning the world of work as a basis for the formulation of objectives. 

Young deaf students entering the Program are relatively uniformed or 
misinformed about job availability, salaries, requirements, communi- 
cation requirements, and training. Eighty percent of those coming 
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into the Delgado Program have no vocational objectives and lack the 
necessary knowledge on which to make a decision. One half of the 
remaining twenty percent have selected a training area because they know 
of other deaf people in the trade, while only ten percent have made 
realistic choices based on good information and logic. 

In addition to being given occupational information, the student 
himself must be permitted to satisfy his curiousity concerning different 
tj^es of training and occupations. The student needs an opportunity to 
explore his interests and abilities in various vocational activities. By 
experiencing vocational activity, including the use of tools and equip- 
ment, he becomes more realistic regarding vocational objectives, and 
the counseling process becomes more effective. 

Courses offered during the preparatory semester include Preparatory 
English, Occupational Information, Survey of Vocational Interest, Personal 
Management and Communication Skills. 

The Preparatory English class is remedial in nature. It is a com- 
bination lab and lecture course in which the students' writing and compre- 
hension skills are upgraded as much as possible. Basically the approach 
used is similar to that used in the teaching of English as a secondary 
language. The class is taught under the assumption that deaf students 
must be taught morphology and syntax that hearing students absorb 
unknowingly. In addition students are assigned reading and are en- 
couraged to read for pleasure in hopes of improving vocabulary. 

The Occupational Information class is taught in an attempt to 
provide the student with a broader base on which to make decisions 
concerning his goals. It includes a review of basic job families, job 
requirements, job applications , and periodic job analysis . Included 
are field trips to industry and role playing situations where the student 
might be interviewed for a job or perhaps fired from a job. 

The Survey of Vocational Interests and Skills class functions uniquely 
as an exploratory and counseling lab and in addition provides conditioning 
for classwork. Student performance in this class plays a major role in 
the student's understanding of his own interests and abilities, for it is 
through performance that realistic objectives are solidified. The student 
is permitted, through the job sample approach, to explore different areas 
of training available to him. For example, he may be assigned work 
samples in drafting. He sits at a drafting table and uses the "T" square, 
triangles, compasses, and other instruments used in drafting. Perhaps 
he will be permitted enough time to complete several elementary draft- 
ing problems. If he has had some experience in drafting, than he is 
assigned a problem at his level of achievement. Through the job sample 
method, the student is exposed to various training requirements for his 
personal assessment. 
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By mid-term students have been guided toward a realistic objective, 
and the choice of training has usually been made. The second half of the 
semester is spent conditioning the students for training. Actual first 
semester text books and problems are assigned; and, most importantly, 
vocabulary and terminology are presented at the student's level. This 
preparation for classwork provides the student with a basic understanding 
of the work required and an insight into some of the problems he will 
face. His performance during the conditioning phase is also an indication 
of the type of support services he will need once in training. 

The Personal Management class provides the student with information 
helpful in his adjustment to the new environment. It includes instruction 
in banking, budgeting, study habits, community relations, dating, and 
other topics deemed necessary by the instructor. Guest speakers are 
often invited to speak on various topics including community services. 

The Communication Skills class is basically designed to prepare 
the students for the eventual use of interpreters in the various classes. 

In addition to the preparatory courses described above, the student is 
aided in his adjustment through regularly scheduled counseling services. 
Furthermore, the Survey of Vocational Interest and Skills class provides 
somewhat of an ideal counseling situation whereby tlie student's skills 
and interest may be observed first hand by the vocational advisor. 

Once the assessment is made, the advisor may counsel the student 
regarding his weaknesses and strengths in various areas in an effort to 
guide the student toward a more realistic choice for training. Along 
with the assessment of interest and skills, the academic skills and 
adjustment level of the student are assessed to determine the level of 
training that the student should enter, namely the trades area, technical 
areas or associate degree programs. A progress staffing is held at 
the conclusion of the preparatory semester at which all aspects of the 
student's performance and adjustments are considered. If the student's 
objectives are in keeping with his skills, he is permitted to enter the 
training phase. 

The student then enters regular training classes with the aid of 
interpreters and notetakers. Supportive help is offered by the project 
staff and the college faculty. Counseling is continuous throughout train- 
ing with emphasis placed on adjustment to the intensity of classwork 
and the development of sound study habits. 

Upon the student's satisfying the requirements of the College for 
the certificate, diploma, or associate degree, recommendations are 
made to the referring V.R, counselor for on-the-job training or job 
placement. 
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The Program officially began on October 1, 1968, with a pilot group 
of eighteen students. During the past several years three students received 
diplomas as orthotic and prosthetic technicians and are in on-the-job 
training situations. Also six students have been placed in on-the-job 
training situations after completion of the preparatory program. 

The present semester began with sixty-five students representing 
nineteen states. Three of these students dropped or where dismissed 
for various reasons, leaving twenty- three students in the preparatory 
program and forty in the training phase. The forty training students 
are enrolled in seventy-five classes primarily designed for hearing 
students, taking subjects in drafting, printing, plumbing, commercial 
art, cooking and baking, data processing, accounting, general business, 
secretarial studies, and electrical engineering technology. 

Student performance in the first and second training semt sters 
proved to be encouraging in some areas and discouraging in others. 

Student performance was average or better in the lab work and shop 
work required by their majors; however, the related subjects required 
proved to be discouraging to many. Related subjects include english, 
math, and elective courses, all of which involve a great deal of lecture 
and class preparation. Due to a considerable amount of supportive help 
and interest on the part of the project staff and college faculty, the 
majority have been able to maintain a ”C" average or better. 

As a result of past experiences several student- related porblems 
have been identified and have proved to be barriers for many in their 
attempts to succeed within the program. Basically these problems are 
concerned with communication, comprehension, attitude, and unrealistic 
goal s . 

There is always the problem of the student’s adjustment to the use 
of the interpreter. In the classroom the interpreters have proved to 
be the ears of the deaf student, except in rare and exceptional cases 
of lipreading ability. Use of interpreters in an educational setting of 
this type requires that the deaf student have both appropriate basic 
language and basic communicating skill development. Many of the 
student’s communication skills have not been developed fully, the problem 
of uniformity and understanding of basic signs coupled with the intensity 
of a training class has proven to be a barrier to many. 

Another barrier, and one deeply rooted in language development, 
is the comprehension of vocabulary, terminology, and phraseology used 
in the classroom. Often this lack of understanding becomes very 
frustrating to the student who is genuinely motivated to learn. The organ- 
ization of thoughts into logical statements, and the understanding of 
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words and how to use them will continue to affect the student’s progress 
within technical programs which place a great deal of emphasis on vocabulary 
and terminology. 

Student attitude also affects progress and success within the Delgado 
Program. Many students bring with them the misconception that every- 
thing changes to meet the needs of the deaf individual; therefore, many 
approach the solving of problems in a very unrealistic manner and make 
unreliable judgements based on this misconception. Often student s enter 
the Program with the attitude of "I am deaf - what can you do for me?” 
Impatience on the part of the students lead them to believe that everything 
should be instant -- instant education, instant housing, and instant solving 
of problems. Because of impatience the student often fails to consider 
the different aspects of a problem, including the time element. This 
impatient attitude may cause the student to feel defeated, psychologically, 
when he doesn't receive everything that he believes he deserves at a 
particular point in time. 

Finally, there is the pro’olem of guiding the student toward realistic 
objectives. For example, a student may enter the program with no 
specific objective except to enter a "clean hands" type of occupation. 

This student usually has no logical information on which to base his 
desir . other than some form of second-hand information. This leads 
to unrealistic, sometimes superficial interest ;.nd complicates the 
counseling process considerably. It is necessary that the student have 
an open mind regarding his interest and abilities. 




In summation, the Delgado Program is designed prim.arily to help 
the deaf student prepare for training with the hearing and to support 
his training efforts. Preparation and adjustment are aided through 
course offerings in the preparatory phase designed to meet the student’s 
transitional adjustment needs, the need for occupational information, the 
exploration of interest and abilities, and the upgrading of language 
dehciencies and communication skills , as well as regularly scheduled 
counseling services. 

Through research, attempts are being made to catagorize problems 
and solve them in a constructive manner. Thus far the wide gap between 
student potential and functioning ability has been attributed to several 
or all of the following: poor language and communication skill functioning, 
poor study habits; disorganized thinking, poor problem solving techniques, 
and/or a basically poor attitude toward work effort. 



Programs of the Delgado type can do much to remediate or refine 
the above factors related to student success; however, the programs 
cannot bear the full burden. Students must be better prepared in these 
areas, and the preparation must begin much earlier in the educational 
process. 
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EVALUATION OF PRESCHOOL PROGRAMS: AN INTERACTION ANALYSIS MODEL 

Dr. Donald F, Moores, University of Minnesota 



The Special Education Research and Development Center of the 
University of Minnesota is in the first year of a projected five-year 
study of the efficacy of various types of preschool programs for the 
hearing impaired. It is not the purpose of this paper to develop a 
rationale to "prove" that one of the three or four most common methodo- 
logical approaches to education of hearing impaired children is the 
"best" or only approach. It is assumed that the audience is familiar 
with at least the basic arguments for and against the Oral-Aural, 
Simultaneous, Acoupedic , and Rochester methods and has reached 
some conclusions, however tentative, about the usefulness of each. 

Philosophies of Education 

Of perhaps more importance than purely methodological considerations 
are what I shall refer to as the two different philosophies of education 
which, in my opinion, are developing in preschool programs for the 
hearing impaired throughout the United States. 

The first, and until quite recently completely predominant, philo- 
sophy has its roots in the pioneering work of educators of the deaf in 
Western Eruope, with much of the leadership coming from Great Britain. 

I shall label this the Home-Centered Socialization philosophy. Attention 
is focused on activities around the home and a "natural-language" en- 
vironment is emphasized. Parent guidance is a major aspect of such a 
program and physical placement contiguous to hearing peers is usually 
an essential component. Stress is placed on the spontaneous develop- 
ment of language skills and of speech skills. Descriptions of such pro- 
grams may be found in the writings of Griffith, (1967) , Knox and 
McConnell (1968), Pollack (1964), and Reed (1963). 

The second major philosophical approach, which I sha].l label Child- 
Centered, Cognitive - Academic, is assuming a growing influence on 
many new programs. It grew out of the failure of traditional socially- 
oriented preschool and nursery programs to serve disadvantaged children 
in the United States and, to a lesser extent, Israel. A spate of research 
findings in the past five years suggests that the only successful inter- 
vention programs for the disadvantaged have been those which contain a 
highly structured component with specific academic-cognitive training. 

The work of investigators such as Bereiter and Engelmann (1966) , 

DiLorenzo (1969), and Karnes et. al. (1969) have had the greatest impact. 

As the work of these researchers becomes more widely known among 
educators of the deaf, we may witness a change in the orientation of many 
systems toward increased attention to the cognitive-academic sphere^ 

If we may generalize from the fev; programs of such a type in existence 
today, the focus of attention would shift from the parent to the child 
and skills such as reading readiness and number concepts would be begun 
as early as two years of age. Proehl (1970) has described a public school 
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program for the hearing impaired developed on these principles. 

Related Research 

In view of the strong opinions prevalent in education of the deaf, 
it is somewhat disappointing to find that comparative research is almost 
nonexistent. Most of the literature cited as *'proof'* for the benefits of 
one. approach or another may more properly be classified as program 
description. The typical article or paper involves a program being 
described, defended, and praised by a person who has developed it or 
who in some way is closely related to it. With the exception of an 
occasional tape or audiogram, no data are presented. Position papers 
and descriptive works do, of course, serve an important, even essential, 
informative function, but we should never make the mistake of treating 
them as evidence. 

If we look at the few attempts to evaluate preschool programs, the 
results are disheartening. Comparisons of children receiving traditional 
preschool training with children having no preschool training suggest a 
”wash-out” effect (Craig 1964). By nine years of age there appear to be 
no differences between experimental and control groups. The results are 
consistent with these reported for traditionally-based preschool programs 
for the disadvantaged. One of two conclusions I believe may be reached. 

The first is that such a preschool experience is of no benefit to the 
children. The second holds that it was effective but the benefits were dis 
sipated by the failure of the schools to take advantage of them in the 
primary grade years. 

McCroskey (1968) compared children who participated in a home- 
centered program with auditory emphasis to children who received no 
training and found few differences between the groups. What 
differences existed tended to favor the control group, those with no 
training. The investigator postulated that the experimental group 
consisted of a “basically inferior product” which had been brought to a 
position of equality with the control group. 

Only one study has ever been conducted which directly compared 
preschool hearing impaired children receiving instruction under two 
different methodologies. Quigley (1969) reported that children being 
taught by the Rochester Method (Oral and Fingerspelling) were superior 
to those taught by the Oral-only method. The generalizibility of the 
results, however, is open to question. 

Difficulties of Evaluation 



The difficulties of evaluation of any type of educational intervention 
are multiplied when dealing with the preschool hearing impaired. 

Underlying the hostility and suspicion which is endemic to our field is 
the tremendous complexity of the task. How does one measure the speech, 
language, and communication ability of four and five year old deaf children 
Are there any val:,.d measures of parent attitude? Are differential progra- 
matic effects transitory? Do or can children in one program who are behind 
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at age four in one area close the gap by age eight? Is it possible to 
develop measurement techniques which will be fair to children in programs 
which have different goals and therefore different concepts of success? 

It is apparent that evaluation must come from outside. Program 
administrators, no matter how well-qualified, can nojb be expected to 
provide objective assessment. In my opinion the investigator should 
have a thorough knowledge of the issues in education of the deaf and 
should be an educator of the deaf himself. This, however, raises 
another problem because most educators of the deaf, the speaker in- 
cluded, tend to have their own opinions on how hearing impaired children 
should be taught. This situation, I believe, can be neutralized by 
involving people with different viewpoints in the planning and conduct 
of the education, as will be described later. 

Rationale of the Study 

The investigation is based on Cronbach’s (1957) Characteristics by 
Treatment Interaction Model which was developed on the thesis that 
the results of educational research, consisting mainly of comparisons 
between groups, have been of limited value. The typical procedure has 
been to match two groups of children and to give Group A the experi- 
mental treatment while the control group receives either the "traditional" 
approach or no treatment. At the end of a specified period of time 
appropriate statistical techniques are applied with the result that the 
scores of Group A are significantly superior to Group B. Because the 
experimental treatment has been demonstrated to be more effective, the 
conclusion is then reached that this is the most appropriate approach 
for all children. 

Such investigations have the benefit of being neat and producing 
clear cut results but they are overly simplistic and do not reflect 
the complexities of the real world. In almost all investigations of 
this type there is a great deal of overlap between groups; many children 
in Group B score above the average in Group A and many in A fall below 
the average of B. It is possible that a subject by treatment interaction 
exists. Treatment A may be preferable for some children and B for others. 

Such a situation apparently exists in the field of reading. Com- 
parisons of "linguistic" and "basal", approaches to beginning reading 
support the argument that there is no one best method. In a 
cooperative program Involving 27 individual projects. Bond and Dykstra 
(1967) reported no consistent differences between groups with the 
exception that groups designated experimental (whether linguistic or 
basal) tended to do better than groups designated control. No one 
approach was completely successful for all children using it. Within 
each treatment group some children failed to learn to read. The 
Important thing to remember is that the characteristics of the reading 
failures varied between treatments. The finding is consistent with a 
recently reported finding of Hurley (1968) that the learning disabilities, 
or reading failures, in Champaign, Illinois and its sister city, Urbana, 
had different characterlst:ics, presumable because the school systems have 
different approaches to the teaching of reading. 
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Take the example of a class of 25 students. If all received a 
” linguistic** approach to reading, 20 would succeed and five would fail. 

If all received a **basal** approach, again 20 would succeed and five 
would fail, but not necessarily the same five. Perhaps the use of Venn 
diagrams can illustrate the point. If both approaches were equally 
effective and there were no treatment by subject interaction, then the 
children who failed under one method would also fail under the other. 

In this case the five failures under treatment I (Set A) would be the same 
as the five treatment II failures (Set B) . Therefore Set A=Set B and the 
intersection of A and B (AaB) would consist of these five subjects. 



Given a set W, consisting of the 25 members of the class, of which 
A, B, and AnB are subseffe, the situation could be illustrated as follows: 

w 




A n & 

Because A and B are mutually inclusive, the intersection of A and B 
equals the union of A and B, there would be five failures (AaB) no matter 
which method was used. On the other hand, if the characteristics of 
children who would fall under treatment I were completely different from 
those who would fail under treatment II, there would be no overlap between 
A and B. The intersection of A and B would be empty, A B =* 0. 

The sets would be mutually exclusive as shown below. 
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Here if all members of the group received treatment I, there 
would be five failures, those in A. Under treatment two, there 
would by five failures, those in treatment B. Fifteen students would 
learn under either situation. If the five children in set A received 
treatment II and those in B received treatment I, however, there 
would be no failures and all 25 children would learn to read. It would 
be more reasonable to expect, however, that A and B would not be 
mutually exclusive. It would be logical to assume that there would be 
some children who would fail under either treatment and the inter- 
section of A and B is not an empty set. This may be illustrated in 
the following way: 
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By judicious matching of method to subject, 23 subjects would 
leam to read. Neither approach would be beneficial to the remaining 
two and other methods would have to be investigated. The same 
reasoning can be applied to education of the deaf although I realize, 
of course, that I am grossly oversimplifying the situation. Once we 
accept the idea of a treatment by characteristics interaction we are in 
danger of being overwhelmed by the complexity of our world. A cal- 
culation of the different factors which might be relevant to early 
development of deaf children (e.g., etiology, age of onset of deafness, 
SES, etc.) suggests there are at least 4320 permutations and com- 
binations of relevant variables. Even this is an oversimplification 
because: factors such as hearing loss and intelligence can not be 
categorized into a few discrete categories, but exist along continuous 
dimensions. 

Because children cannot be manipulated experimentally like rats, 
an investigator is faced with a problem of control. Any educational 
system must offer what its leaders consider to be the most appropriate 
program to meet the needs of the children involved. Programs should 
not be altered merely to satisly experimental design. An acceptable 
alternative, it seems to me, would be to encourage a number of diverse 
programs to continue to operate as they have in the past and to offer an 
objective evaluation by an outside agency, in this case the Special 
Education Department of the University of Minnesota. The investigation, 
then, is not designed to unearth the "best" method or philosophy per se. 

It is primarily concerned with individual differences and only secondarily 
with group effects. It is possible that one approach and one method will 
prove most beneficial to all children but the investigators are prepared 
to search for indicators of the best match for a particular child at a 
particular stage. 



Advisory Committee 

For an objective evaluation it is mandatory to have input from 
highly-qualified professionals reflecting various viewpoints. A 
balanced committee should first be represented by the desciplines of 
Audiology and Psychology, more specifically Psycholinguistics, and 
should secondly consist of individuals with differing opinions on the use 
of simultaneous methods with young deaf children. The Advisory 
Committee, which was originally convened by Dr- Ralph Hoag of the 
Rochester School for the Deaf, meets these criteria perfectly. The 
following four professionals presently are serving on the Committee 
and giving direction to the project: 

T. Walter Carlin, Ph.D., 

Director 

Sir Alexander Ewing Clinic 
Ithica College 
Ithica, New York 

Diane Castle, Ph.D. 

Assistant Professor of Audiology 
State University College 
Geneseo, New York 
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Eric Lenneberg, Ph. D. 
Professor of Psychology 
Cornell University 
Ithica, New York 

McCay Vernon, Ph.D. 
Professor of Psychology 
Maryland S tate College 
Wes tmin s te r , Mary land 



Procedures 



The first year of the program is being devoted to the development 
and testing of assessment techniques and to visitations to programs 
which will be in the major study. The instruments are being developed 
through the cooperation of the Minneapolis and the St. Paul preschool 
programs for the hearing impaired. The participation and cooperation 
of the two programs has been especially" advantageious , not only because 
of their accessibility — each is about five miles from the University of 
Minnesota — but also because they represent different educational 
philosophies and employ different methods of .communication. One is 
oral-aural and has a family-centered socializatAon orientation. The other 
utilizes the Rochester Method with the more severely impaired and has a 
child-centered academic orientation. The full cooperation of both systems 
is enabling the investigators to assess the appropriateness of instruments 
in both settings. 

The official project extends from September, 1969, to June, 1974. 

At present nine school programs are involved and there is a possibility 
that three more will be added. In the fall of 1970 small teams of 
investigators from the University of Minnesota will visit each program 
and gather baseline data. Formal evaluation vjill be conducted each 
spring for four years from 1971 to 1974. The data for each year will be 
analyzed and will be disseminated to the programs involved annually 
prior to publication of progress reports. 

It should be emphasized that no conditions are placed on the programs 
involved. They are under no obligation to continue any aspect of their 
programs and no restrictions are placed on their ability to alter any 
educational procedures at any time. Also, there are no experimental and 
control group distinctions in the study. Each group can be viewed 
as receiving an experimental treatment and the onus of being labeled 
a "control** or **contrast** program can be eliminated. The directors of 
each program will provide what in their opinion comprises an effective 
preschool program for hearing impaired children. The University of 
Minnesota, for its part, will endeavor to provide objective, reliable, 
valid data by which the programs can be evaluated and by which future 
decision making can be facilitated. 
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WHAT NOW? 

Dr. Gilbert L Delgado, Chief, Media Services & Captioned Films, Washington, D.C. 



me express my regrets for having to address you in 
this rather anonymous manner. Due to very late appropri- 
ations from Congress to the U.S. Office of Education, the 
Office ended up short of salaries and expenses money. 

Travel funds come under this category and consequently 
virtually all travel for the quarter was cut. Mr. Norwood 
also sends his regrets. So while you lucky people soak 
in the sunshine, we Bureaucrats will do our share to curb 
inflat ion. 

Though this mediated presentation was put together hastily, 
we did ft-el it could accomplish two objectives; 

1, Deliver a message from Media Services and 
Captioned Films, that we felt was important, and 

2, Illustrate one of the attributes of media,, that 
is , to communica te minus a live body. 

First let me try to give you a brief report on what we have 
been doing. 

Visual //I - Title Slide - Media Services and Captioned 
Films 

Visual //2 - Authorization 

Congress has authorized $12.5 million for fiscal year 
1970, $15 million for fiscal year 1971 and $20 million 
for fiscal year 1972. This came about with the passage 
of Public Law 91-61 which included the establishment 
of a National Center of Educational Media and Materials 
for the Handicapped. This Center will be monitored by 
Media Services and Captioned Films. The law authorizes 
construction and equipment money. It is anticipated 
this cost will be between $2.5 - $3.0 million. The 
Center will be located at a university. It will work 
closely with the Model Secondary School. Annual oper- 
ational support, funds being available, is anticipated 
at $ 1/2 million to reach $1.0 million in three years. 

Visual //3 - Appropriations 

Though the Congress authorizes funding for a program 
the Bureau of the Budget must make difficult decisions 
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on actual allocations. What is not visible on this 
slide is $4.75 million for 1969 and 1970. This is 
our present budget. We are hoping for $6.0 million 
in fiscal 1971. 

Visual #4 - Yearly Audiences 

There is an error on this slide. The expected audi- 
ence for 1970 will be closer to 1,750,000 viewers. 

Visual If 5 - Groups Served 

2,220 schools, clubs, churchs, training centers, 
social and civic groups are registered. 

Visual //6 — Additional Motion Picture Titles 
You can see that the acquisition of motion picture 
films, both educational and general interest has 
stabilized at around 45-50 per year. Twelve prints 
of the feature films are procurred. Sixty-five 
prints of the educational titles are circulated. 

The number of films acquired will grow in proportion 
to increase in funds allocated and the program pri- 
orities. j 

Visual in — The Distribution Network 
This has not changed. We have 60 educational film 
depositories. Some serve a regional area, others 
serve only their own school. The black dots indicate 
they are school depositories, the circles are regional. 
The triangles represent the three film libraries and 
Dr. Quigley's headquarters for the entire distribution 
system. The three libraries circulate the feature 
films on a regional basis. 

Visual //8 — Equipment 

Indefinite loan of a filmstrip projector, overhead 
projector, screens and tables has covered around 
4000 classrooms. New programs and teacher training 
centers have received, or will receive the same basic 
equipment along with 8mm projectors. On a selected 
basis the Regional Media Centers are distributing 
other media equipment items. We are planning some 
allocation of Carousel projectors and heat copiers 
next year. 

Visuals //9, 10, 11 - Project LIFE 

#9. These visuals tell their own story. LIFE means 
Language Improvement to Facilitate Education of Hearing 
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Impaired Children - via: 

#10. filmstrips, audiotapes, movies on a programmed 
instruction base, supplemented by 

#11. story books, dictionaries and workbooks. The 
project has consolidated its programming and film 
production. The instrumentation problem seems re- 
solved. We expect over 120 filmstrips to be ready 
and field tested in 200 varied sites next year. In 
short, LIFE is really on the track and "highballing". 

Visual #12 - W orkshop s 

We will continue the study-guide and caption writers 
workshops. These sessions have been combined. This 
summer they will be at the Pilot School in Dallas. 

You all have seen the products of the meetings in 
the guide books and the captions on the educational 
f ilms . 

Visual //13 - New Mexico State University 
The visual perception study for deaf preschoolers 
continues. The children of the experimental group 
are now of age to determine the effect of perceptual 
training on reading. We are looking to the Annals 
to publish a short article on the initial findings 
of this study. We think they are significant. 

Visual //14 - Symposiums on Educational Media 
The annual symposia at the Midwest Regional Media 
Center in Lincoln, Nebraska are becoming a must 
event. This year we had a record of 191 participants. 
The majority paid their own travel and expenses. 

Next year's theme will be on Programmed Learning and 
will be co-sponsored by the Southwest Regional Media 
Center . 

Visual //1 5 - Vocational Programs 

There has been a high correlation of students trained 
in card punch operation, using our materials, and job 
placement. We have also added a comprehensive filmed 
course in typing. 

Visual //16 - Electronics Assembly-T. R . W. 

Seventy hours of mediated programmed instruction have 
been developed. A one semester course that provides 
high entry level skills. The project will include 
five large demonstrations at schools for the deaf and 
a vocational program for special students. These 
demonstrations will be sustained mainly by state vo- 
cational rehabilitation funds. Rehabilitation will 
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provide the instructor, equipmen t, in-service and 
installation services. Media Services and Captioned 
Films will provide the media* This instructional 
model deserves more attention. Many vocational and 
academic courses can be packaged in this manner. 

Visual //17 - John Tracy Clinic 

A complete film series on teaching speech to the deaf 
is being produced at the John Tracy Clinic. These 
materials will be made available to teacher training 
and speech and hearing centers. We hope to have the 
films in circulation this coming school year. 

The fo 11 owing project s are new, having been funded in 

June of 1969. Most of them are demonstration projects in 

o ther areas of exceptionality. 

Visual #18 - Callier Hearing & Speech Center 
The project is applying a systems approach for indi- 
vidualizing instruction for deaf children. Elementary 
age children are proceeding on an individualized 
format. We have arranged to compare their progress 
with a "traditional" control group and to have a 
hard look at cost effectiveness. 

Visual //19 - Dubnoff School of Educational Therapy - 
Project ME ( Media for the Exceptional ) 

The aim of this project is to create, develop, and 
produce integrated unites of instruction based on a 
multimedia, multisensory systems approach to enhance 
the learning program for exceptional children aged 
3 to 6 years. Commercially available audiovisual 
devices and materials will be empirically evaluated 
in the classroom with respect to their application 
for the education of the exceptional child. "Existing 
a udiovisu al materials will be in t egra te d with book 
materials , manipula tive materials, and gross perceptual- 
motor exercises into a logical, meaningful progression 
of instructional stages and steps to be followed by a 
teacher over a prescribed period of time. 

Visual //2Q - Educational Media Inc . 

As Phase I , this project under takes a feasibility 
study to determine the needs for developing structured 
program materials for use by parents in the promotion 
of a young retar date's skills in c ominun i ca t ion , 
self-reliance, and environmental controls. Additional 
phases will center upon: 

Phase II-Development and Production of Multimedia 
Ma te rials 
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Phase III-Demonstra t ion, Implementation and Evaluation 
of Materials Produced Under Phase II 
Phase IV-Adap tation of Materials and Techniques to 
Meet the Needs of Children 

Visual //21 - Syr acus e 

This project is designed to demonstrate an effective 
and efficient computer-based system of evaluating 
and field testing educational media with a variety 
of handicapped child ren. Additionally, the project 
is concerned with developing newmatexials and demon- 
strating effect ive techniques for educating handi- 
capped children with major .emphasis upon maximum 
support of the learning pro cess through media, tut o r ing , 
team teaching, and a systems approach to education. 

Vis ual //22 - Bureau of Education for the Handicapped - 
Wis con s in 

The aim of this project is to develop a series of 15 
to 20 minute films each depicting a problem category 
as defined by special education teachers, along with 
the various successful strategies that teachers have 
worked out to cope with these problems* The seven 
categories of p roblems being analyzed for innovatio n 
and effective solutions were based on the findings of 
an earlier study funded by the Office of Education 

Taxonomy of Teacher-Defined Problems in the Education 
of Men tally Re t arded Children . " 

Visual //23 - Atlanta Public Schools 
Efforts of this project are centered on assisting 
teachers in the identification, selection, production, 
and utilization of media in the educational continuum 
at all grade lev els. The immediat e ob j ec t iv e of the 

project is to plan, develop, and demonstrate a sys terns 
approach to facilitate the utilization of media to 
improve instruction for handicapped children. The 
systems approach includes the development and unifica- 
tion of a media team. 

Five selected target s chools will demonstrate the 
utilization of media. 

Visual //24 - Texas School for the B1 ind 
This project* s maj or goal is to stimulate developmen- 
tally the sensory awareness of visually impaired 
children to achieve maximum proficiency in educational 
and daily living skills* Films and printed material 



will be developed for the purpose of teacher training 
in the use of special medxa materials. 

Visual //25 — S ail i s aw, Oklahoma 

This project involves the establishment of an audio- 
visual and instructional media services center for 
mentally retarded children. This center will serve 
a nine county area which has 23 classes with a total 
of 319 mentally handicapped children, 80 percent of 
whom are Indian. The center will select and catego- 
rize materials, maintain a continuoUu contact with 
teachers to be served, and provide inserv ice ty p e 
training to teachers of the mentally retarded with 
the latest materials avail able. 

Visual //26 — Alexander Gr aham Bell Association 
A special edition of the N ational Geographic School 
Bulletin, called "World Traveller", is being developed. 
The Bulletin will be appropriate for ind e pendent 
reading by a large number of language handicapped 
children. 

Twelve issues of 50,000 copies each will be distrib- 
uted to a limited number of schools without cost for 
the purpose of evaluation. Provided the response to 
the new school Bulletin is adequa te to support con- 
tinuation on a subscription basis, the Alexander 
Graham Bell Association for the Deaf , wi th the con- 
tinued cooperation of the National Geogra.phic Society, 
will continue publication. 

Visual it27 - Singer, Inc. 

An investigation is being made of the alternative 
methods for making television a more valuable educa- 
tional and recreational medium of communication for 
the hard of hearing population and to study, in par- 
ticular, the effects of p r ogram captioning on the 
television viewing public with normal hearing. A 
total system to implement the captioning and subse- 
quent transmission of network television programs will 
be designed and developed. 

Visual §28 - Parent Reality Group s 

The development of a model for facilitating the normal 
parents’ acceptance of their perceptually deprived 
children is the aim of this project. The model speci- 
fies video presentation of group methods designed to 
facilitate such acceptance. 
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Methods to assist normal parents of perceptually 
deprived children will be developed to cope with 
specific problem areas producing a negative effect 
inimical to the parent-child relationship. 

Visual H29 - Regional Media Centers 
The Regional Media Centers represent our largest 
total investment and provide services to the field. 
Their common objectives are media trailing for 
teachers and media production. Each center has a 
unique function. At the Southwest Regional Media 
Center, New Mexico State University, their focus is 
programmed instruction and instructional systems. 
Educational motion pictures and related media is 
the role of the Midwest Regional Media Center at the 
University of Nebraska. Our Northeast Center at the 
University of Massachusetts concentrates on trans- 
parencies and response systems. Educational television 
is the charge of the Southern Regional Media Center at 
the University of Tennessee. We feel the Regional 
Media Centers are providing programs for the deaf, 
resources necessary for re nerval. 

Visual //30 - More Effective Teach ing 
Concluding Visual. 
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What Now?? 



As one travels around the country and participates in 
conferences such as this, you frequently hear reference 
made to the Babbidge report or to the studies of Kohl, 
Vernon, Quigley, Boatner, Hester, Frisina, Stuckless, 

Meadow, McClure, et.al. All of these studies are arriving 
at the same basic conclusion, namely, we have all worked 
pretty hard at this task of educating deaf children but 
overall the end-product leaves much to be desired. Hence, 
after the initial shock, some soul searching and a few 
"mia culpas" we ask "How come?" Data is accumulating to 
indicate there are several reasons for our lack of real 
success. It would be rather easy to fall into the trap of 
adhering to any particular thesis and feel that once this 
change is made, over a period of time, a bolt from out of 
the blue will strike and Eurekal we have won the fight! 

If we are honest and give a good hard look at the bulk of 
the children entering our schools today we know there is 
no one way. Ii we are realistic we will plan the curriculum 
of the future, realistically. The small percentage of our 
bright deaf kids usually "make it" in spite of the system 
and its obstacles. In the best of all worlds, we will still 
find a large percentage falling short of the mark even if 
the controversy on communication were resolved. Perhaps 
our biggest failure is yet to come. Should we, at this 
time, not be perceptive enough to make an analysis of the 
capacity, potential and limitations of deaf persons, should 
we divest our energies principally in Academe, should we 
confront our task with little consideration of the social 
and moral aspects of the deaf person - there can be real 
failure ahead. One has only to look at the pace of automa- 
tion and technology, especially the advances in communica- 
tion and mass media to realize that we must be a great deal 
more creative and farsighted if the deaf individual of the 
1970*s and beyond will, indeed, be a fulfilled individual. 

One of the early goals of Media Services and Captioned Films 
was to provide media software. Software necessitated hard- 
ware. Mediaware (to use Dr. Wyman's term), necessitated 
training. An effort was soon launched attempting to provide 
all of this. The following is the box score: 

1. 2 7 , 6 2 5 -prints of 425 titles - 16mm instructional 
f ilms 

2. ll,650-8mm cartridge loop films 

3. 1 68 , 00 0- f ilms t r ips 



4. 68,600-slides 

5. 225,000-transparencies 

6. 141,000-items of printed materials 

7. 25 , 000-media equipment items 

In 1960 Dr. John Gough found that there was one school for 
the deaf in the United States with an audiovisual person 
on the staff. Due to, in a large degree the Media Services 
and Captioned Films program, almost all schools and pro- 
grams for the deaf now have a media program and trained 
staff responsible for this activity. Virtually every 
administrator, supervisor, trainer of teachers, teacher 
and teacher in training has been exposed to some type of 
media training provided by Media Services and Captioned 
F ilms • 

At this point we might ask, "What has been the result of 
all this?” "Can we quantify and qualify the Federal in- 
vestment?” "What has changed?” 

Much has changed in programs for the deaf. Classrooms and 
buildings are reflecting innovation and utilization of 
media. Media Services and Captioned Films has stimulated 
an interest and enthusiasm in media. Evidence of this is 
shown in the application of other federal funds such as 
Title I, III, and VI-A to providing media capability. In 
many cases, "hard money” is being used for media or instruc 
t ional materials centers# As mentioned before, we now find 
media specialists in most schools. A growing number of 
teachers are applying advanced techniques in their teaching 
They have discovered that what is of s i gnif ic an ce is 
learning instead of teaching. They are implementing 
t e aching object ives that measu r e each increment of learning 
In one or two schools there seems to be partial commitment 
to a systems approach. 

On the other side of the ledger we have found projectors 
we have provided still unpacked. Sometimes they are 
unpacked and are in the back of a classroom with the dust 
cover never removed. A recent survey of programs having 
had Project Hurdle did not make us jump with joy. Project 
Hurdle, supported by the Southwest Regional Media Gen ter 
under Dr, Marshall Hester, provided extensive media 
materials and equipment to many schools in the west and 
southwest. It provided a media specialist for one full 
semester. The follow-up indicates there are a few hot 
spots where the idea really took roots but generally en- 
thusiasm and utilization waned after the specialist left. 
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As I have mentioned, a very large percentage of educators 
of the deaf have had some form of media training. Still, 
one can visit classrooms and schools and little evidence 
of media infusion in the instructional program. 

Through projects or in conferences many, proven models of 
effective instruction have been brought to the attention 
of top level school people. These models are intended to 
promote the idea that educational technology can be part 
of the solution to the teacher shortage, to quality in- 
struction and to the rising cost of present instructional 
systems. There seems to be very remote interest in such 
models and little cognizance of their gener alizability . 

In short, "no takers". 

If Media Services and Captioned Filmshas accomplished one 
thing - it has, in my judgement, planted the seed for 
CHANGE. Albeit, the batting average is not remarkable as 
yet, but change is occurring. 

Some of you may be familiar with the "Study of Educational 
Change and School Improvement" being conducted by the 
Kettering Foundation. This major study involves eighteen 
independent school districts in southern California. Some 
of the findings of this study are germane to this discus- 
sion. It asks the question: "Can educators leave the static 
ways and static guidelines which have dominated the history 
of schooling and adopt the process ways which must become 
the educator's ways if the school is to survive?" They are 
finding, in the League of Cooperating Schools, that it is 
extremely difficult to effect change in any real sense, 
while "school keeps". They have discovered that at times 
teachers run past administrators in a drive to acquire 
new professional knowledge and skills which they seem not 
to have needed before. This drive has an impact on ad- 
ministrator's feelings of adequacy. Another poignant 
result has to do with a malady they call " d o-good i sm" . 

Service from a university or federal source is sought 
after and expected by the schools. This comes by way of 
consulting, speaking, conducting workshops, etc. It is 
doubtful if much progress results from such service because 
total involvement and commitment from the faculty does not 
exist. Also, of consequence is that such service has made 
schools increasingly dependent and decreasingly self-renewing. 

With respect to our field we can observe similar problems 
and patterns. In my judgement, what has tended to stultify 
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our efforts has been the rather archaic concept of media 
in the traditional "A-V” matrix. Media is still viewed 
as a "something nice to have" in a school. It has 
generally moved higher in the order of importance than 
an antiquated movie projector and a dozen or so films kept 
in the basement, to at least a stature as acceptable as 
carpeting and loop auditory systems. We should not be 
unhappy. However, what is really lacking is seeing the 
role of media and educational technology as an in t eg ral 
part of the instructional system as opposed to supple- 
menting the existing system • If hard choices had to be 
made by many programs for the deaf, their media activities 
would be cut out along with physical education, art, field 
trips, etc. Educational technology is more than an appen- 
dage to an effective instructional system, it the system. 

A great deal of what I see happening or not happening, I 
believe, is part of the metamorphas i s of educational growth 
and change. One of the most salient, well written govern- 
ment reports I have come across is the Report to the 
Pres 1 den t and the Congress by the C omm ission on In s t ruc- 
tion a 1 Technology . It is of some consolation to read such 
commen t s as : 

Dissatisfaction with Arne rican education is 
everywhere evident. Opinions as to what should 
be done often contradict each other. But there 
is a clear demand for action that will enhance 
the learning of the individual student, the 
effectiveness of schools and colleges, and ulti- 
mately the quality of the nation’s life. 

In view of the recent literature and our own dissatisfaction 
the following quote is very apropos: 

A state of the art remark goes like this: 

Today technology touches only a small fraction 
of instruction. Colleges, universities, and 
schools have been using televison, films, 
computers, or programed texts in instruction, 
but to a limited extent . The results are mixed, 
with some institutions making a creative and 
sustained use of the new media while others, 
after an initial burst of enthusiasm, quickly 
losing interest . 



Sound f amiliar ? 



I have touched on the role and potential of educational 
techno logy in my remarks. What I am leading up to is 
very well said by the C ommi ss ion : 

Our study has shown that one-shot in j actions of 
a single technological medium are ineffective. 

At best they offer only optional "enrichment*** 
Technology , we believe , can carry its full 
potential for education only insofar as educators 
embrace instructional technology as a system 
and integrate a range of human and nonhuman re- 
sources into the total educational process. 

As we ponder the future of deaf persons, with the past as 
prologue, we must have the courage to change the mold if 
we expect to give them a better **shake**. We need to see 
administrators with c ommi tmen t to embrace new ideas in a 
total sense. I feel we are at this stage in the 70*s. 

Media Services and Captioned Films is interested in a dem- 
onstration media saturation project in some school for 
the handicapped. This would be a sizeable investment but 
hopefully, would develop a model that could be evaluated 
on the basis of more learning for less dollars. However, 
before we can take this step we must have commitment from 
every level to create, if you will, a dif f eren t school. 

Educational technology provides the vehicle by which we 
can give every deaf child the best and most realistic 
education. It is unfettered by historical, philosophical 
dilemmas. If we fail to take immediate action the Babbidge 
Report 150 years hence, will again chide us for ineffective- 
ness. The gauntlet is out, someone needs to take it up. 

Who is up to it? 
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EDUCATION OF THE DEAF IN FLORIDA 

Floyd T. Christian, Commissioner of Education, Florida 
(Delivered by Zollie Maynard, Executive Assistant to the Commissioner) 



It seems fitting that this conference should be meeting here in 
St. Augustine, Florida. For here, in the oldest town in America, you are 
meeting to discuss one of man's oldest concerns — deafness: Its causes 

and possible ways to keep deafness from occurring -- educational procedures 
for the deaf child, youth, and adults — vocational and professional 
opportunities for the deaf members of our society. Yet, here in Florida, 
at the beginning of this new decade, we offer you even more than the rich 
heritage of history found along San Marco. 

We offer you the challenge of your new world as seen only 120 
miles away at Cape Kennedy. 

It is this bringing of the new world to bear on the knowledge 
gained through the centuries which I would like to explore with you today. 

I do not pretend to be an educator of the deaf; I do not pretend to know 
the history of educational procedures for deaf children, or the history of 
hearing aids, or the history of the social treatments of the deaf. As a 
Commissioner of Education, however, I do know that a person in my position 
wants the best for the children he represents; The best health , the best 
education , the best employment possibilities , the best family life , the 
best social life that our knowledge, past and present, can offer. 

As to health and the deaf child in the 1970's — First, certainly 
it is hoped that many of the diseases which cause deafness will be elimin- 
ated by preventive medicine. It is our duty — yours and mine — to 
educate parents and prospective parents to take advantage of innoculat ions 
and other medical procedures advocated by our medical associations and health 
agencies . 



Second, what a marvelous step forward it will be when we will 
know if a child is deaf within the first year of his life. Although many 
children are now being tested at birth for possible hearing loss, too many 
children are four, five and six years old before they are found to have 
impaired hearing. 
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Third, I can think of no finer group than yours to encourage 
the public at large and the medical and education professions in particu- 
lar to continue and extend the testing during this decade of each child's 
hearing. Too many children still must prove that they are hearing impaired. 
They prove that they have severe hearing losses by failure in school, lack 
of spoken vocabulary, and behavior which is not the same as their brothers, 
sisters or playmates. 

Another point which I believe we can put under the heading of 
"health" is hearing aids. During the 1970's I can only imagine that hearing 
aids will be better constructed, presenting a better image of sound to the 
ear, and — let's hope — will be less expensive. 

As to the education of the deaf — I understand that there are 
some differences of opinion as to the best method of teaching the deaf 
child. Regardless of these disagreements, I believe we would all agree 
that education of the deaf is on the threshold of greatness. During the 
1970's, perhaps you will take the best of your scientific world and bend 
its offerings toward helping the deaf. 

For example, I understand that it is not unusual for a young 
deaf adult to be two to three years academically behind his hearing 
friends. With the assistance of early identification of children with 
hearing loss, with better amplification, with better medical care for our 
young deaf, hopefully this academic gap will be closed. 

Perhaps more important, however, from my point of view, is the 
teaching which our deaf students obtain. Surely if there is any meaning 
to the words "individualized instruction" these words come to life when 
thinking of the young deaf child and hit education. Not only does 
"individualized instruction" mean a different type of hearing aid for 
each child who needs one; but individualized instruction also means what 
method seems to present our language best to this particular child ; what 
future or futures seem best for this particular child — not deaf students 
in general. It will be interesting, to see what the Model High School for 
the Deaf presents on these matters. 

When speaking about education, I must include education of 
parents, also. We are very dependent upon the understanding of parents 
when we speak about education. I can only imagine this to be even more 
true of parents with a child who is deaf. I can think of no reason, how- 
ever, why a parent of a small child who is deaf would know how to help this 
child. 
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what frustration there must be to realize that the major form of 
discipline -- the human voice — is no longer of use to you. How confusing 
to see that you must be in the line of vision before your message can be 
interpreted. So I can only image that one of the largest jobs of educators 
of the deaf is to assist the parents of the child. 

May I join with you in hoping that the 1970’ s offer all of us the 
opportunities of talking with parents before their confusion, hurt and 
misunderstanding become too large. 

As to vocational and professional futures for the deaf — once 
again, it seems that vocations are receiving the dignity which they should 
receive. To a large degree, I envy you the opportunity of surveying this 
new decade and discovering new roads for our deaf adults to follow. Once 
again I caution, however, that individualiz.:;d guidance like individualized 
instruct ion will be required more in the seventies than ever before. 

Where once shoe repair and printing were thought of automatically for the 
boys and beautician and packaging were thought of for the girls, these 
vocations are only a few of hundreds provided in our technical world. 

I would like to insert a Florida note here, if I may. I 
sincerely hope that you are as fortunate in your state as we are here 
with the assistance from Vocational Rehabilitation. Our Vocational 
Rehabilitation people were so helpful that they were wooed away from the 
Department of Education to another state agency. This, of course, is one 
of the highest compliments given to a division — being wanted by more than 
one state agency. 

Nor has this change in affiliations altered the assistance 
provided by these men and women in Vocational Rehab, to our deaf students 
and adults. The only detriments to their assistance seem to be the time- 
honored ones: A heavy case load, lack of sufficient time — and money. 

I share with you the enthusiasm for the National Institute of 
Technology for the Deaf located in Rochester, N. Y. We are watching with 
interest its progress. Once again, it seems that a program for the 
handicapped will help all education in planning appropriate types of 
education for its children. 

When speaking of the best family life, I mean all of the things 
which have been mentioned earlier. To have a good family life, it seems to 
me that this should be holding a job which is within the person's ability, 
interest, and in which he takes pride; his home is within his means and ±s 
well-tended; his health and his family's health are good; he is protected 
by law and can obtain legal counsel if and when needed. 
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Along with his family life, is also the deaf adult's social 
life. Certainly our education for the deaf should include the important 
opportunities for any given adult to select the social environments into 
which he wishes to fit, play, work, and live. I hope that our educational 
systems do not confine our students to only one or -- at most — two social 
worlds in which they feel comfortable. 

Much more could be said — and I am sure much more will be said — 
on these matters before your conference is over. 

May I again welcome you to Florida where we have the. oldest com- 
munity and also the launching pad for walks on the moon. Perhaps, in con- 
clusion, this is the year of the dog according to the Chinese, the age of 
aquarius, according to astrologists , and the decade of the deaf according 
to educators. May I join you in making the last come true. 
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A COOPERATIVE PROGRAM OF VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION 
FOR DEAF STUDENTS AT THE FLORIDA SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF AND THE BLIND 



Craig Mills, Director, Division of Vocational Rehabilitation, Tallahassee, Florida 



Many of you attended the Las Cruces Conference on Education and 
Vocational Rehabilitation of the Deaf in the Fall of 1967. That national 
conference brought together nearly all of the Rehabilitation Directors in 
the country along with Executives of Schools for the Deaf, representatives 
of public and private agencies serving the deaf and many deaf people. We 
were challenged as never before to do something dramatic in serving the 
deaf, and certainly Vocational Rehabilitation and State Schools for the 
Deaf were challenged to pool their efforts and resources. 

This was a timely meeting for us as we had taken a hard look at 
our Vocational Rehabilitation program for the deaf in 1966 and had to admit 
that we did not have much to offer our deaf clients. We had maintained a 
counselor at the School for the Deaf for a number of years, but there was 
practically no liaison with our District Offices. We had practically no 
staff members in the field who were capable of working with the deaf, and 
no one in the State Office responsible for coordinating a State-wide 



program for deaf clients 
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We had three or four staff members who had attended short 
courses at Gallaudet or the University of Tennessee, but we really had not 
taken advantage of their training. We realized even before Las Cruces that 
if we were to have an effective program in Florida we had to have a close 
working relationship with the School for the Deaf and we had to have an 
adequate staff of counselors who were able to communicate with the deaf. 

We had explored the training opportunities and had asked the 
University of Tennessee and the program at Monmouth, Oregon to give us 
openings at each of their sessions, and we developed a vigorous program of 
recruitment among our own staff. 

Dr. William McClure became President of the Florida School for 
the Deaf prior to the Las Cruces meeting, and indicated that he would like 
to have an active Vocational Rehabilitation unit on the campus. With 
this encouragement and leadership, we joined hands to develop a cooperative 
program. 

You are all aware of the inter-agency system of "third party" 
Vocational Rehabilitation programs in which another unit of government con- 
tributes funds or designates certain staff members to participate in a 
joint program with Vocational Rehabilitation. These funds or the salaries 
of these staff members are certified as State matching funds to earn fed- 
eral Vocational Rehabilitation funds for an expanded rehabilitation project. 
This has become a standard procedure in most states. 

Our program operates through a Program Policy Planning Committee 
which is chaired by Dr. McClure and includes the Principal of the School 
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for the Deaf, the Director of the Evaluation Center, the Supervising 




Teacher of the Advanced Academic Department, and the Supervising Teacher 
of the Vocational Department of the School. Representing Vocational Rehabil- 
itation are the Jacksonville District Director, the Supervising Counselor 
stationed at the school, and a member of the State Vocational Rehabilitation 
staff. A sub-committee of four members conducts the day to day implementa- 
tion of the plan. 

The program calls for all deaf students age fourteen or above, to 
be referred to Vocational Rehabilitation. Under the program plan each 
student should have the opportunity to progress through a three-phase 
program of evaluation, personal adjustment and prevocat ional training and 
on-the-job training in addition to pursuing his regular academic or voca- 
tional program. 

This cooperative program calls for diagnosis, evaluation and 
assessment, counseling, training, instruction and teaching. The school 
provides a curriculum composed of academic, prevocational, vocational and 
personal adjustment training. Selected students will be placed in on-campus 
job-training stations or in on-the-job training in the community. While 
students are at home during the summer, the home-district counselor will 
endeavor to develop on-the-job experience and tutorial or personal adjust- 
ment training if needed. Every effort is made to provide feed-back of 
information to all who are working with each student. 

Vocational Rehabilitation can assist in providing hearing aids 
when recommended, other prosthetic appliances, and certain medical 
services which may be beyond the scope of those usually provided by the school. 
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The program at the Florida School for the Deaf offers an unusual 
opportunity for work evaluation because of the splendid staff and equip- 
ment in the vocational program. This extensive shop program plus exten- 
sive plant and grounds maintenance operations, offer many opportunities 
for individually planned rotation to work assignments of a sampling or 
tryout nature. Under appropriate supervision by a skilled work-evaluator 
and teacher this can be the core of the vocational diagnosis and evalua- 
tion process. Over a period of several years each student will have the 
opportunity to go through the sequence of evaluation, personal adjustment 
and prevocational training and perhaps vocational training or on-the-job 
training. 

No other possible combination of resources in our State could 
bring together the skills of the academic and vocational staffs, the audi- 
ologist, the psychologist, the social worker, the physicians and the reha- 
bilitation counselor and bring them to bear in such a coordinated fashion 
for the benefit of deaf students. Never before have we had such extensive 
information available to us on deaf clients, or such an extended period in 
which to plan a post-school program for deaf students. 

But much of this good work could be lost without adequate follow- 
up or support from the home district. 

To avoid this problem we bring our counselors from all sixteen 
districts to St. Augustine every quarter. This gives them an opportunity 
to meet their students in a counseling session with the counselors who are 
working at the school. In this way the home district counselor can take 
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part in developing the plan for further training or job placement and can 
be assured that the plan is realistic. 

The student can get to know the home-district counselor and look 
on him as a friend rather than a stranger he must report to when hs 
graduates . 

The home counselor keeps duplicate case folders on each student- 
client, makes contacts with the family, and as indicated earlier, will 
endeavor to work with each student when he is at home during the summer. 

These quarterly meetings serve as a staff training conference 
for our counselors for the deaf and give them an opportunity to hear pro- 
grams presented by faculty and staff of the school, outside consultants and 
deaf leaders. 

An additional feature of the cooperative program is the summer 
evaluation program for low-achieving deaf youths and adults. For eight 
weeks during the summer period certain faculty and staff members join with 
the rehabilitation staff to provide an intensive evaluation and personal 
adjustment training program for fifteen to twenty young people sent in from 
all our districts. Generally these are people who are practically illiter- 
ate, have little or no communication skills, and are unemployed. As a 
result of this program, the past two summers we have been able to make 
plans for a substantial number of this difficult group. A third session is 
being planned this summer. In most parts of the state we do not have any 
facility for evaluation or personal adjustment training for low-achieving 
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deaf. This summer program has partially filled this need and has helped 
us to develop programs for these clients in a few of the workshops and 
rehabilitation facilities. 

We now have three full-time counselors and two secretaries at the 
school. There are fifteen counselors in the Districts who have attended 
one or more of the counselor training programs at Tennessee or Monmouth. 

Two counselors have Master's Degrees from Gallaudet. One of these is deaf. 
Eight of our supervisory staff have had training. One finished the 
Leadership Training Program at San Fernando Valley last year and another is 
there now. We will send six or eight people to Oregon this year for the 
orientation program, and will have others attending the one-quarter program 
at Tennessee, 

We had 197 deaf persons rehabilitated last year. We have 15 at 
Gallaudet, four at N. T. I. D., 21 attending Junior Colleges, seven at 
other Senior Colleges, four in out-of-state special programs, 14 in 
technical or commercial schools, 10 in Vocational Schools, 25 in Workshops 
and Facilities, and 53 who are in other public school classes. There are 
224 students at the Florida School for the Deaf who are also rehabilitation 
clients . 

There are 417 others who are referrals or who are in some other 
stage of service for a total of 787. 
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In the two and one half years since Las Cruces, we have come a 
long way. The cooperative, program at the School for the Deaf will always 
be the major hub of our Vocational Rehabilitation program for the deaf. 

We can be sure that every deaf student there gets our service. We hope 
that with this base for experience, staff development, and in-service 
training, we can expand our program in every District to reach every deaf 
person who needs rehabilitation services. 
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Minutes 

of 

The Porty-Second Meeting 
of 

The Conference of Executives of American 
Schools for the Deaf 



Ponce de Leon Lodge 
St. Augustine, Florida 
April 5-10, 1970 



I. CALL TO OEDER 

President Ben E. Hoffmeyer called the meeting to order at 9*00 A.M. , 
April 6, 1970 

II. ADOPTION OP OFFICIAL PROGRAM AND AGENDA 

Dr. William J. McClure moved that the program and agenda as printed 
he adopted, seconded hy Mr. George Thompson, and passed. 

III. COMMUNICATIONS 

The President read communications from the following: Dr. Ma?.^ Switzer, 

Mrs. Ethel A. Poore, Dr. ELwood Stevenson, Dr. Richard G. Brill and Dr. 
J. A. Klein. 

rv. INTRODUCTION OP NEW EXECUTIVE HEADS OP SCHOOLS 

The following new heads of schools for the deaf were introduced hy the 
President: 



Dr. William N. Craig, Superintendent, Western Pennsylvania School 
for the Deaf 

Mr. John Caple, Acting Superintendent, Georgia School for the Deaf 
V. OFFICIAL PROXIES 

The following persons were accepted as official proxies; 

Mr. Gary Curtis, American School for the Deaf, representing 
Dr. E. B. Boatner 

Dr. Eugene 0. Mencke, University of Oklahoma Medical Center, 
representing Dr. Helen Ross Walker 

VI. ROLL CALL OP MEMBERS 

The President requested that all regular and associate members register 
on the cards provided hy the Secretary. All members and guests present 
were asked to stand and introduce themselves. Dr. Hoffmeyer introduced 
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Mr. Ranee Henderson as Superintendent-elect of the North Carolina School 
for the Deaf. 
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711. APPROVAL OP NEW SCHOOL MEMBERS 



Dr. Hoffmeyer read a list of new school members that have been recommended 
by the Executive Committee for membership in the Conference. Upon a 
motion made by Dr. Stanley Roth, seconded by Mr. William J. McConnell, 
the following school members were approved: 



1. James Madison School, etc. 

2. Seattle Community College, etc. 

3. Delgado College Academic, etc. 

i|. St. Paul Technical Institute, etc. 

5* Hackensack Program for the Deaf, etc. 

6. San rfe.teo Classes for the Deaf, etc. 

7« Western Suburban Association, etc. 

8. Northwestern Illinois Association, etc, 

9. Southwestern School for the Deaf, etc. 

10. Black Hawk Hearing Handicapped, etc. 

11. SELACO program for the Deaf, etc. 

VTII. APPROVAL OP ASSOCIATE MEMBERS 



President Hoffmeyer read the names of those recommended for associate 
membership by the Membership Committee. Nominations were also accepted 
from the floor. Dpon motion made by Mr. Roy Parks, seconded by Dr. John 
Harrington, and passed, the following were approved for associate member- 
ship: 

NAME NOMINATOR 



1. Dr. John G. Nace 

2. Mr. Albert G. Seal 

3. Mr. S. Theadore Guttadore 
II-. Miss Patricia Stafford 

5. Mr. Virgil Plathouse 

6. Miss Vivian Tasker 

7. Dr. Robert Prince 

8. Mr. Wendell Duncan 

9. Dr. McCay Vernon 

10. Mr. Kenneth Kritz 

11. Mr. William Greene 

12. Mr. Peter Ripley 

13 . Dr. Frieda Hammermeister 
111-. Dr. James A. Pricke 

15 . Miss .Matte Lee Box 

16. Miss Kathleen McKinney 

17 . Mr. rfe,rvin Borley 

18. Miss Margaret Moore 

19 . Mr. Harry Penny 
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Mr. Paul J. Rudy 
Dr. Lloyd V. Ptmehess 
Dr. Aimiin Turechek 
Dr. Kenneth R. Mangan 
Dr. Kenneth R. Mangan 
Dr. Kenneth R. Mangan 
Dr. Kenneth R. Mangan 
Dr. Kenneth R. Mangan 
Mr. David Denton 
Mr. David Denton 
Mr. David Denton 
Dr. Ben E. Hoffmeyer 
Dr. William N. Craig 
Mr. David Denton 
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Mr. Joe R. ShinpaTJgh 



20. Mr. John Shipman 

21. Mr. Robert Van Dyke 

22. Miss Alvarez 
23 • Dr. Hubert Summers 

IX. RECOGNITION OP HONORARY MEMBERS 

Dr. Laurene Walker, retired Superintendent of the South Carolina School 
for the Deaf and the Blind was recognized. 

X. APPROVAL OP MINUTES OP THE ijlst MEETING IN BERKELEY, CALIPORNIA 

Upon motion of Dr. Annin Turechek to approve minutes of the )+lst meeting 
of the Conference, held at Berkeley, California, seconded by Mr. Richard 
Lane, the minutes were accepted. 

XI. PRESIDENT’S REPORT 

Dr. Ben E. Hoffmeyer, President of the Conference of Ebcecutives and 
Superintendent of the North Carolina School for the Deaf, gave his 
report, which is printed elsewhere in these proceedings. 

The meeting was adjourned at 9:i|5 A.M. 



PIRST BUSINESS MEETING 
Monday, April 6, 1970 

The first business session of the )+2nd meeting began at 10:00 A.M. in 
the conference room at the Ponce de Leon Lodge, St. Augustine, President 
Hoffmeyer presiding. 

XII. REPORT OP THE TREASURER 

Dr. Howard M. Quigley, Executive Manager, presented a financial report 
for the Treasurer. A copy of this report, for the period July 1, 19^9 
to March 31 > 1970 is printed elsewhere in these proceedings. 

XIII. REPORT OP THE EXECUTIVE MANAGER 

Dr. Howard M. Quigley presented the Eixecutive Manager’s report, a copy 
of which is printed elsewhere in these proceedings. 

XIV. REPORT OP THE EDUCATIONAL MEDIA DISTRIBUTION CENTER 

Dr. Howard M- Quigley presented the report on operations at the Educational 
Media Distribution Center, a copy of which appears elsewhere in these 
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proceedings. 

(At this point President Hoffmeyer asked the Conference parti- 
cipants for ideas and/or siaggestions for making use of CEASD 
funds now available, to help deaf children.) 

XV. REPORT OP THE EDUCATIONAL MEDIA CORPORATION 

Dr. Roy M. Stelle presented the report of the Educational Media 
Co 2 ?poration, including finances. A copy is printed elsewhere 
in these proceedings. 

Xn. REPORT PROM NACED 

Mrs. Patricia G. Porsythe, Executive Secretary of the National 
Advisory Committee on Education of the Deaf, Department of H.E.W. 
Washington, D. C., made the following statements: 

The NACED was created by law in 196^ and consists of twelve mem- 
bers. The Committee has three functions: (l) to review programs 

for the education of the deaf; (2) to look at research and make 
recommendations to the Secretary (H.E.W.) for improving programs; 
( 3 ) to encourage the collection of data with regard to the 
education of the deaf and to make recommendations to the Secretary 
for new legislation. 

The Committee meets twice a year, and has offices in the Office of 
the Secretary, Robert Pinch. 

Two laws have been passed delegating the NACED’ s responsibilities; 
(1) serve as advisor to the Secretary on the Model Secondary High 
School for the Deaf and ( 2 ) the National Media Center. 

The Committee' is involved in legislation concerning the deaf, 
particularly, but also legislation on the handicapped - besides 
the deaf and the blind. Copies of a list of legislation which 
has already been passed were distributed. 

NACED committees serve four age groups; 0-^, 6 -I 6 , 17-21 and 21- 
plus, with a chairman of each group. When a problem arises within 
a particular age group, only that group is called together to 
discuss the problem. 

Two planning grants have been awarded, one to Catholic University 
and one to George Wasliington University> both in Washington. 

Their mission is to study how to organize all media activities 
for the handicapped. Planning funds have been appropriated for 
this program and have been given top priority. Any college or 
university can present a proposal on the topic "A Design for a 
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National Media Center". All proposals must be in by 
September 1, 1970* 

XVII. EEPORT OF THE AMALS JOINT ARMINISTRATIVE COMMITTEE 

Dr. William J. McClure, chairman of the Joint Committee, presented 
a report to the Committee. Dr. Howard Quigley presented the 
financial report. These reports appear elsewhere in these 
proceedings. 

Dr. McClure thanked Dr. Quigley for putting ANNAIiS funds on a 
business like basis. He stated it took a great deal of organiza- 
tion and planning to do it, and as a result the ANNALS is now in 
the position to become more self-supporting. 

President Hoffmeyer then thanked Dr. McClure for serving as Chair- 
man of the Joint Committee, spending a great deal of time on the 
Committee’s work in addition to his duties as President of the 
Florida Schools. 

President Hoffmeyer asked for the reaction of the conference parti- 
cipants as to legislation being passed by some states enabling local 
school systems to set up classes or a class for the deaf in questionable 
areas with untrained teachers with no professional supemrision. The 
Presdient stated that the Conference was not looking on this as 
competition because most state schools have a waiting list, but the 
Conference is interested in seeing organized programs for the deaf 
instituted. By a show of hands denoting interest in this subject 
the President a^ed the chairman of the Resolutions Committee, 

Mr. Richard Lane, to draft a resolution to this effect. 

The meeting was adjourned at A.M. for the Conference picture. 



SECOND BUSINESS MEETING 
Tuesday April 7> 1970 

The second business session of the If2nd meeting of the Conference 
was called to order by President Hoffmeyer at 11:25 A.M. 

XVIII. REPORT OP THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE MEETING 

President Hoffmeyer reviewed the activities of the Executive 
Committee as follows: 

(l) Approval of New Associate Members : 

On a motion made by Dr. Marvin Clatterburk, seconded by 
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Mr. David Denton and passed, the following were accepted 
as associate members of the Conference of Executives: 



NAME 



Dr. Gilbert Delgado 
Dr. James Pricke 
Dr. ELeanore Murphy 
Mr. Fred Schreiher 
Mr. Mervin Garretson 



NOMINATOR 



Dr. Howard Quigley 
Mr. David Denton 
Miss Prances Cronin 
Mr. David Denton 
Mr. David Denton 



( 2 ) Change of the constitution to establish a nominating committee ! 

President Hoffmeyer asked for a motion to authorize the 
Executive Committee to have the by-laws changed to permit the 
establishment of a nominating committee, the change in by- 
laws to be published in the NNALS thirty days before the 
next regular meeting to be held in Little Rock. Nominations 
may also be made from the floor. Motion was made by Mr. Diruce 
Siders, seconded by Sister Nora and passed. 



( 3 ) Discontinuation of the Educational Media Committee : 



On a motion made by Mr. Eldon Shipman, chaiiman of the Educa- 
tional Media Committee, seconded by Mr. Walter Dellhom and 
passed, the committee on Educational Media was dissolved be- 
cause of lack of activities. 



(i),) Continuation of the Higher Education Committee : 

President Hoffmeyer stated that the Executive Committee had 
received a request from the Committee on Hi^er Education, 
which was established for the purpose of helping Gallaudet 
College during troubled times, to be discontinued because it 
had not functioned for some time. The Executive Committee 
decided that the Committee does have work to do and suggested 
that the Committee be continued. 

(^) Expense accounts for the President and the Executive Manager : 

On a motion made by Dr* Marvin Clatterbuck, seconded by Mr. 
Melvin Brasel and passed, the travel and expense accounts were 
established at $1,000 each for the President and the Executive 
Manager,, 

(6) Invitations for futtxre meetings : 

The Executive Committee recommended that future meetings be 
planned at least fotir years in advance of the meeting dates. 
Motion was made by Mr. Richard Youngers, seconded by Mr. 
Kennedy and passed, that this procedure be observed. 
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(?) Compilation of Minutes of previous meetinffs ; 

The President armounced that it is the desire of the 
Executive Committee to get together all minutes of pas'c 
meetings of the Conference of Executives and keep a com- 
plete set of them in the National Office, It is suggested 
that the complete minutes might at some future date he 
published. 

(8) The Executive Manager's salary ; 

The President stated that it was felt that the Executive 
Manager had really helped the Conference and since the cost 
of living is continually going up, he believes the Executive 
Manager's salary should be increased 10^. Motion was made 
by Dx*. Hugo Schunhoff, seconded hy Mir. James Little and 
passed that the recommended increase be granted. 

(9) Fringe benefits for employees in the National Office ; 

The Executive Committee authorized fringe benefits such as 
medical and hospital insurance, as i,ell as social security, 
for employees of the National Office, up to 12^ of salaries 
paid, and to he included in the Executive Manager' s pro- 
posed budget. Motion was made by Dr. Edward Tillinghast, 
seconded by Mr. Alfred Lamb and passed authorizing this action. 

(10) Communication from Pathfinders, Inc .! 

The President reported that a request has been received from 
Pathfinders, Inc., a travel agency, regarding a to\xc of 
Acapulco, Mexico, after the convention in Little Hock, in 
June 1971* 

(11) Attendance at the American Association on Mental Deficiency 
Meeting ! 

Dr. Lloyd Gra-unke has been asked by the President to attend a 
meeting of the Ameidcan Association on Mental Deficiency in 
Washington, D. C. to provide better programs for the mentally 
retarded deaf. The President asked for a motion that a Joint 
Committee be established toward improving programs for the 
mentally retarded deaf. Motion was made by Mr. Joseph Youngs, 
seconded by Dr. Stanley Eoth and passed, to establish such a 
committee. 

(12) Bequests from the Executive Manager ; 

Dr. Quigley stated that occasionally matters of general interest 
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to the Conference are involved in committee correspondence, 
and he would appreciate information copies of such corres- 
pondence that is pertinent to the national office files. 

He also stated that he would like to contact editors of 
school papers for reprints of articles of general interest, 
to he nsed by the national office for free distribntion. 

The second hnsiness session adjourned at 12:00 noon. 



THIEH HJSINESS MEIE3TIHG 
Wednesday, April 8, 1970 

The third business session of the l+2nd meeting of the Conference 
was called to order by the President at 9*.l5 A.M. 

The President asked for a motion to accept the following nominees 
for associate membership: 

NAME NOMINATOR 



Mr. Prank Sullivan Dr. Kenneth Mangan 

Mr. Albert Pimental Mr. David Renton 

Motion for acceptance was made by Dr. Lloyd Graunke, seconded by 

Dr. Kenneth Mangan, and passed. 

XIX. REPORTS OP STANDING COMMITTEES OP THE CONPERENCE 

(1) Accreditation of schools ; 

In the absence of Rr. Edmund Boatner the report on accreditation 
of schools was given by Mr. Lloyd Harrison. A copy of this 
report appears elsewhere in these proceedings. 

(2) D ormitory counselors -training and certification: 

The report was given by Mr. Lloyd Harrison. He stated that the 
Committee recommends that a new classification be added. He 
proposed the following motion: 

Any dormitory counselor who, in the opinion of the executive 
head of a member school, has given service for a 

period of fifteen years or more shall be eligible for 
special certification. This certification is for the purpose 
of recognizing personnel who have given outstanding service 
for many years. Applications for special certification must 
be made prior to Recember 31 » 1972. 

The motion was seconded by Mr. Joseph Youngs and passed. 
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(3) The deaf-blind ; 



Mr. Edward Reay gave "the repori: for the Committee, and a copy of 
this report is printed elsewheire in these proceedings. 



DISCUSSION ON THE WAGE AND HOUR LAW 

The President: stated ihat 90?^ of "the schools have had to comply wiih 
the federal wage and hour law and asked Dr. McClinre to tell the 
group of some of the problems a,s encountered hy ihe Florida School • 

Dr. McClure commented that the wsige and hour law had destroyed all 
incentive fox* dedicated employees, and every interpretation of the 
law was for the benefit of the employee. He cited many examples, 
incidents, etc. which have occurred at the Florida School under the 
law with houseparents, dietary employees and boiler room employees. 

He wondered if any action should be taken by the Conference. He 
suggested that perhaps the President coTild get the thoughts together 
and have a resolution written. 

Dr. Clatterbuck told about the Oregon School which is able to hire a 
higher caliber of employee by instituting the forty hour week. He 
stated that the employee comes to work fresh in the morning at 8:00 
o'clock, takes the children to school and then becomes a teacher 
aide. Another employee comes on at 3:00 o'clock, leaves at 11;00, 
and a skeleton force comes at 11: — P.M. , stays awake on the night 
shift, and the shifts double up at breakfast. Because of this, 
salaries have been increased. 

One school reported it has three dormitories with only one house- 
parent on duty in each dormitory at night. 

The President stated that perhaps if the Conference feels it 
necessary, a committee could carry this matter to Washington. Mrs. 
Forsythe asked if this shouldn't be done at the state level first. 

Most of those present felt that it would be better to go to 
Washington. 

Other comments; try to have houseparents identified as professionals, 
since it is one of the intents to declare their work as a profession; 
consideration of the para-professional aspects. 

It was decided that the Dormitory Committee would be the logical 
group to work on this problem. 

(i|.) Education research : 



Ho report given. 
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(5) Higher education ! 

Dr. Graimke presented the committee report. He moved that the 
report he accepted, seconded by Mr. John Caple, and passed. 

The third business session adjoiimed at 10:1^ A.M. 



FOURTH BUSINESS MEETING 
Wednesday, April 8, 1970 

Ttie fourth business session of the I|.2nd meeting of the Conference was 
called to order by the President at 2:30 P.M. 

XIX. (continued) 

(6) Interagency committee : 

The report was given by Dr. Ralph Hoag. A copy of the report is 
printed elsewhere in these proceedings. 

(7) Membership Committee ; 

The report was given by Dr. Joseph Giangreco. It is printed 
elsewhere in these proceedings. 

Dr. Giangreco moved that the $1^.00 regular membership dues per 
member be included in one billing for the school membership. The 
motion was seconded by Dr. Roy Stelle, and passed. 

Dr. Giangreco moved that the Membership Committee be authorized 
to accept or reject new regular or associate members. Mr. Harrison 
seconded the motion and it was passed. 

(8) Multiple handicapped : 

The report was presented by Mr. Robert Kennedy. A copy is printed 
elsewhere in these proceedings. 

( 9 ) Statistics: 

Mr. David Denton presented the report, a copy of which is printed 
elsewhere in these proceedings. 

( 10 ) Public relations : 

The report was given by Dr. Stanley Roth. A copy appears elsewhere 
in these proceedings. 

( 11 ) Council of Organizations Serving the Deaf : 
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The Committee report was made by Dr. Stanley Roth. A copy of this 
report is printed elsewhere in these proceedings. 

(12) Resolutions Committee ; 

Mr. Richard Lane presented the resolutions which had been handed 
to the Committee. All resolutions were passed and are as follows: 

No. 1. Appreciation for the McClure and staff. Motion made hy 
Mr. Brasel, seconded hy Mr. Brady. 

No. 2. Appreciation for the Board of Trustees, Mrs. Castro and Mr. 

Lester Huffstetler. Motion made hy Mr. Adams, seconded hy 
Mr. ly^yklehust. 

No. 3* Appreciation for the Ponce de Leon Lodge, Coco Cola Bottling 
Company, Women's Exchange and the City of St. Augustine. 
Motion made hy Mr. Brasel, seconded hy Mr. Rudy. 

No. 1+. Appreciation for Dr. Roy Stelle and the Program Committee. 
Motion made hy Dr. Graunke, seconded hy Dr. Demeza. 

No. Request for a national in-depth study workshop for 

multiple handicapped deaf children. Motion made hy Sister 
Nora, seconded hy Sister Karen. 

No. 6. Appointment of a Joint Committee between CEASD and the 

American Association on Mental Deficiency. Motion made hy 
Dr. Graunke, seconded hy Dr. Behrens. 

No. 7. Endorsement of accomplishments of the National Technical 

Institute for the Deaf. Motion made hy Dr. Hoag, seconded 
hy Mir. Parks. 

The above resolutions are printed elsewhere in these proceedings. 

The fourth business session adjourned at 300 P.M. 



FIFTH BUSINESS MEETING 
Thursday, April 9> 1970 

The fifth business session of the l+2nd meeting of the Conference was 
opened hy the President at l;i^O P.M. 

XIX. (continued) 

( 13 ) Vocational Education ; 
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The report was given by Mr. Roy Parks, and appears elsewhere in 
these proceedings, 

(II4) Joint Committee on Audiology and Education of the Deaf ; 

In the absence of Dr. William Castle the report was given by Dr. 

James Pricks, a copy of which appears elsewhere in these proceedings. 

(15) Coimcil on Education of the Deaf and Legislation ; 

The report was presented by Dr. George Pratt, a copy of which is 
printed elsewhere in these proceedings. 

(16) The Educational Media Coniim' ttee ; 

The report was given by Mr, Eldon Shipman, a copy of which is 
presented elsewhere in these proceedings. 

(17) Parent Education; 

The report was presented by Mir. Kenneth Huff, A copy of the 
report appears elsewhere in these proceedings. 

XX. SHPPLEMENTAEY REPORT BY THE JOINT ANNALS ADMINISTRATIVE COMMITTEE 

Dr. McClure stated that the Committee had held two meetings during the 
Conference. Reports of the meetings appear elsewhere in these proceedings. 

XXI. ELECTION OP OPPICERS 

Dr. Edward Tillin^ast nominated Mr. Lloyd Harrison, Missouri School for 
the Deaf, for the office of President-elect,, Mr. Albert Douglas moved 
that the nominations be closed, seconded by Mr. Brasel and passed. Mr. 
Harrison was unanimously elected. 

Dr. William McClure nominated Sister Nora, St. Mary's School, for the 
office of Secretary. Mr. Huff moved that nominations be closed, seconded 
by Dr, Pratt and passed. Sister Nora was unanimously elected. 

Mr. Albert Douglas nominated Mr. William McConnell for the office of 
Treasurer. Mr. Brasel moved that nominations be closed, seconded by 
Mr. Lane and passed. Mr, McConnell was unanimously elected. 

To fill one vacancy for a three year term on the Executive Committee 
Mr. Joseph Youngs nominated Dr. Donald Plummer, Manitoba, Canada. Mr. 
Parks moved that nominations be closed, seconded by Mr. Lane and passed. 

Dr. Plummer was unanimously elected. 

To fill a second vacancy for a three year term on the Executive Committee 
Mr, Brady nominated Mr. Newton Walker, Mr, McConnell nominated Mr, ELdon 
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XXII. 



XXIII. 



XXIV. 



XXV. 
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Shipman and Dr. Turechek nominated Dr. Ralph Hoag. Dr. Clatterhuck moved 
that nominations he closed, seconded hy Mir. Adams and passed. Dr. Hoag 
was elected, following a count of written hallots. 

N0MHTATI0HS FOR HONORARY MEMBERSHIP 

Dr. Edward Tillinghast nominated Dr. Sam Craig, Dr. Laurens Walker and 
Dr* Leonard ELstad as honorary members, seconded hy Mir. Parks and passed. 

INVITATIONS FOR CONVENTIONS 

Mr. Ronald Kennedy extended an invitation to the Conference to hold 
its Iiij-th meeting in 1972 in Toronto, Canada. Mr. Huff so moved, 
seconded hy Mr. Thompson and passed. 

Dr. Armin Turechek extended an invitation to the Conference to 
hold its i^6th meeting in 1974 in Colorado Springs, Colorado. Dr. 
Clatterhuck so moved, seconded hy Mir. Reay and passed. 

ADDITIONAL RESOLUTIONS 

Mir. Richard Lane submitted three additional resolutions, all of which 
were approved. They are as follows; 

No. 8. Provision for at least one deaf adult person on future 
programs. Moved hy Dr. Graunke, seconded hy Mr. Denton. 

No. 9 » A telegram to Secretary Robert Pinch regarding immunization 
against German measles. Moved hy Mr. Adams, seconded hy 
Dr. Behrens. 

No. 10. Drafting of legislation and guidelines for new programs, 

assuring sound educational practices. Moved hy Mr. Youngers, 
seconded hy Mr. Renton. 

THANKS TO THE HTTERPRETERS 

In recognition of the excellent interpretation provided the deaf 
members of the audience hy volunteer participants, the President 
expressed thanks to the interpreters in behalf of the group. 

The meeting adjourned at l+tOO P.M. 



Respectfully submitted. 
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PROFESSIONAL BUSINESS MANA6E?\/IENT, INC. 

mld-atlan tic states 



1012 TV/ENTIETH STREET, N. W. / WASHINGTON, D. C. 20036 / PHONE; 338-3200 

DIVISIONS: MAN.AGEMENT CONSULTING; LIFE ESTATE PUNNING 



SOOETY 

.w OF % 
^PROFESSIONAL^ 
BUSINESS 
CONSULTANTS 



December 10, 19?0 



Conference of Executives of the 
American Schools for the Deaf 
513 ^ Wisconsin Avenue, H. W. 

Washington, D. C. 

Gentlemen: 

At your request we have conducted an audit of the hooks and 
records of the Conference of Executives of the American Schools 
for the Deaf for the period of July 1, I 969 through June 30 , 1970, 
and submit herewith the follov/ing staterAents: 

Statement of Eeceipts Exhibit A 

Statement of Disbursements Exhibit B 

Statement of Becapitulation of Cash Exhibit C 

In our opinion the bookkeeping records have been kept in a 
neat and orderly manner and all entries have been made consistent 
with sound accounting principles. 



Respectfully submitted, 
PROFESSIONAL BUSINESS MANAGEJIENT, INC 




VTilliam E. Poist 
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CONFERENCE OF EXECUTIVES 



OF AMERICAN SCHOOLS FOR THE DEAF 



STATEMENT OF RECEIPTS 

JULY 1 , 1969 - JUNE 30, 1970 EXHIBIT A 



American Annals of the Deaf 



RECEIPTS : 



Royalties - Microfilm Sales - Ba,ck Issues 
Subscriptions: 

Individual 

Bulk 

Membership 

Sales of Magazine - Single Issues and Back Copies 

Sales of Books and Pamphlets 

Advertisements 

Publishing Service 

Sales of Address Lists 

Sales of Directory - 19^9 Edition 

Sales of Directory - 1970 Edition 

Special Publishing Projects 

Overpayments 

Miscellaneous 

Grants - DHE\'//Soclal and Rehabilitation Services 



$ 296.22 

9,782.70 

763.00 
19,265.00 

8,339.65 

6.093.00 
5 , 146.85 
3 , 000.00 

6hh,63 

2,881.75 

241.00 

9.647.00 
81.00 
12.79 

52,000.00 



TOTAL RECEIPTS 



$118,194.61 



Educational Media Distribution Center 



RECEIPTS : 



Education Contracts: 

Basic Charge $104,774.00 

Indirect Cost 5,658.50 

Reimbursable Items 142,305.92 

Special Publishing Projects 19,516.00 

Miscellaneous 332. 8l 



TOTAL RECEIPTS 



$272,587.23 
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STATEMENT OP RECEIPTS 



JULY 1, 1969 - JUNE 30 » 1970 EXHIBIT A 



National Headquarters Office 



RECEIPTS ; 



Interest $ 721.20 

Memberships: 

Associate and Regular 3»O10.05 

School 8,280.20 

Sales of Books and Pamphlets 678. 50 

Publishing Service 4,435*00 

D.U.C.B. for Payment on 7/15/70: 

From American Annals of the Deaf 502.45 

Prom Educational Media Distribution Center 1,238.32 

Miscellaneous 33*85 



TOTAL RECEIPTS $ 18,899*57 



Teacher Training and Certification Committee 



RECEIPTS : 

Interest $ 90*90 

Application Pees 35 409*09 

$ 3,499*9 9 



TOTAL RECEIPTS 



CONFERENCE OF EXECUTIVES 



OP AMERICAN SCHOOLS FOR THE DEAF 



STATEMENT OF DISBURSEMENTS 
JULY 1» 1969 - JUNE 30, 1970 EXHIBIT B 



American Annals of the Deaf 

DISBURSEMENTS ; 

Salaries and Related Taxes $ 

Rent 

Office Supplies and Equipment 
Travel 

Telephone, Postage, and Freight 
Printing and Duplication for Office Use 
Printing of Magazine Issues, Pamphlets, and Books 
Mailing Lists; 

Correction and Printouts for Office Use 
Printouts for Sale.s 
Books Purchased for Resale 
Equipment Purchases and Maintenance 
Office Remodeling and Painting 

Accounting, Secretarial and Other Special Services 

Publishing Consultant Services - Layout, Pasteup, Proof. 

Special Publishing Projects 

Refunds 

Miscellaneous 



TOTAL DISBURSEMENTS $128,921.65 



30,731.02 

992.63 

455.18 

1,165.43 

2,506.09 

1,054.33 

60,018.82 

1,030.60 

388.72 

2,852.85 

65.05 

8.34 

593.56 

16,384.08 

9,423.50 

221.65 



Gain (Loss)... 



($10,727.04) 
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STATEMENT OP DISBURSEMENTS 



JULY 1,1969 - JUNE 30 > 1970 



EXHIBIT B 



Educational Media Distribution Center 



DISBURSEMENTS ; 



Salaries and Related Taxes 
Rent 

Office Supplies and Equipment 
Travel 

Telephone, Postage, and Freight 
Printing and Duplication for Office Use 
Equipment Purchases and Maintenance 
Office Remodeling and Painting 

Accounting, Secretarial, and Other Special Services 

Educational Film Depositories 

Maintenance of Teletype Communication System 

Special Publishing Projects 

Contract; 

National Conference of Education Film Depos . Mgrs , 

Education Film Repair 

Depository Supplies 

Depository Equipment 

Feature Film Library Booking Pees 

Pees 

Feature Film Library Supplies 
Feature Film Repair and Storage 
Postage 

Pickup, Delivery, and Freight 



$ 45,685.21 

5,312.64 

482.18 

2,471.47 

426.42 

721.52 

753.71 

106.32 

325.75 

28,045.89 

30.00 

15,919.50 



8,943.86 

844.00 

2,369.32 

721.50 

42.831.00 

56.892.00 
13,412.66 

6,347.60 



3,590.53 

6,588.88 



TOTAL DISBURSEMEI^TS 



$242,821. 96 



Gain (Loss), 



$ 29,765.27 



STATEI4ENT OP DISBURSEMENTS 



JULY 1, 1969 - JUHE 30, 1970 



EXHIBIT B 



national Headquarters Office 



DISBXIRSEJ'tENTS'; 



Sa.laries and Related Taxes 
Bent 

Office Supplies and Equipment 
Travel 

Telephone, Postage, and Freight 
Printing S: Duplication for Office Use 
Equipment Purchases and Ma.'ntenance 
Office Remodeling and PaintJ.ng 

Accounting, Secretarial, and Other Special Services 

Organization Dues 

Refunds 

Miscellaneous 

Otlier Disbursements; 

Ix)an to Conv. of American Instructors of the Deaf 



$ 1,636.36 
624.42 
105.41 
326.46 

753.97 
94.91 
12.00 
8.33 
708.83 
675.00 
19.00 
64.8? 
— 5T029T5b 

2,500.00 



TOTAL DISBURSEMENTS 



$ 7,529.56 



Oain ^Loss^ ..... • •.... 



$ 11,370.01 



Teacber Training and Certification Committee 



DISBURSE! lEiiTS : 



Office Supplies and Equipment 
Travel 

Telephone, Postage, and Freight 

Printing and Duplication for Office Use 

Mailing Lists - Printouts for Office Use 

Accounta.ng, Secretarial, and Other Special Services 

Refunds 

Miscellaneous 



$ 403.61 

110.00 

196.30 

717.24 
18.12 

671.00 

81.25 

527.25 



TOTAL DISBURSEMENTS 



$ 2 , 724. 77 



Gain (Loss) 



$ 775.22 



o 
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CONFERENCE OP EXECUTIVES 



OF AMERICAN SCHOOLS FOR THE DEAF 



STATEMENT OF RECAPITULATION OP CASH 
JULY 1, 1969 - JUNE 30 3 1970 



EXHIBIT C 



American Annals of the Deaf 
Opening Balance - July 1, 19^9 
Add: 

Total Receipts through June 30, 1970 
Less: 

Total Disbursements through June 30, 1970 

Redeposlts Among Accounts 

Closing Balance June 30, 1970 



^ 47,939.42 

118,194.61 

$166,134.03 

128,921.65 

( 4,500.00 ) 
$ 32,712.38 



Educational Media Distribution Center 
Opening Balance - July 1, 1969 
Add: 

Total Receipts through June 30, 1970 
Less: 

Total Disbursements through June 30, 1970 
Closing Balance June 30, 1970 



$ 11,768.83 

272,587.23 

242,821.96 
$ 41,534.10 
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STATEMENT OP RECAPITULATION OF CASH 



JULY 1, 1969 - JUNE 30, 1970 



EXHIBIT C 



National Headquarters Office 
Opening Balance - July 1, 19^9 
Add: 

Total Receipts through June 30, 1970 
Less; 

Total Disbursements through June 30, 1970 

Redeposits Among Accounts 

Closing Balance June 30, 1970 



665.81 



18,899.5 7 
7,529.56 

- -g^ 

17.102.89 
$ 29,138.71 



Teacher Training and Certification Committee 
Opening Balance - July 1, I969 



$ 3,245.49 



Add: 

Total Receipts through June 30, 1970 3,^9 9. 99 

■$ 

Less: 

Total Disbursements through June 30, 1970 2,724.77 



Closing Balance June 30, 1970 



$ 4,020.71 
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STATEMENT OF RECAPITULATION OF CASH 



JULY 1 , 1969 - JUNE 30, 1970 



Executive Committee 



Opening Balance - July 1, 1969 
R^_'jposlts Among Accounts 

Closing Balance June 30 , 1970 







ISO 



EXHIBIT C 

$ 12,602.89 
(12,602.89 ) 

$ .00 

- - --- - » 



THE CONFERENCE OF EXECUTIVES 



of 

AMERICAN SCHOOLS FOR THE DEAF 

Report on The National Office 
by 

Howard M. Quigley, Executive Manager 
St, Augustine, Florida 
April 4, 1970 

The national office of the Conference has been concerned mainly 
with reorganization of the membership procedure and in processing 
membership billings for the year ending June 30, 1970. Experience 
with the present procedure for enrolling new members indicates that 
improvements can be made which will remove current problems, and at 
the same time increase membership totals and revenue. We have made 
recommendations to the Membership Committee for its consideration. 

This year there has been a general increase in membership, but 
we feel there should be many more. 



The following table provides a comparison between membership this 
year (to date) and last year: 





1968-1969 


1969-1970 


School members 




107 


Regular members .......... 




99 


Associate members 




127 



The office has had considerable correspondence to attend to. Many 
persons look to our office for guidance and free literature concern- 
ing the deaf. Unfortunately, we are seldom able to provide much 
literature, but we can offer suggestions and help in areas that come 
within our purview. 



Financially the Conference is doing well. It is doubtful that it 
has ever done as v/ell previously. Increased membership fees, income 
from the Educational Media Corporation and receipt of indirect cost 
pay'nents under our contract with the government are largely responsible 
for the improvement. 



Staff time for the national office of the Conference is quite 
limited at this time. On the payroll record I devote twelve hours 
a week to Conference, Convention and ANNALS business office affairs. We 
have a full time assistant, and a university student who can give us 
about 30 hours a week. All in all, then, we are attempting to conduct 
the affairs of the three organizations with little more than two full 
time people. This cannot be done if projects of any magnitude, or that 
require considerable time, are to be undertaken. It is hoped that in 
time staffing will be adequate to develop projects of significance to 
the growth and power of the Conference. 



In my contacts at meetings I have attended, and in discussing 
various matters vd.th visitors I find that there is concern about the 
role of the Conference in the education of the deaf. I also get the 
impression that in a number of ways members of the Conference are re- 
acting to this concern. In some circles the Conference is seldom con- 
sidered when important decisions converning the deaf are made. But 
increasingly the pressure is on for a reversal of this trend. The 
voice of the Conference is again being heard. Yet there is much to do. 
The current examinations of our educational methods, and the challenges 
being thrown at them, are matters that should be of deep concern for 
the Conference, if its stated aims and objectives are valid. The 
activities of groups not knowledgeable in the education of the deaf re- 
quire constant observation. 

The potential for leadership that lies in our orgcinization is great - 
probably greater than most of us realize. It seems to me that in our 
committee structure, in the many contacts our members have in other 
organizations and in state departments, and in the columns of the ANNALS, 
sources for greater effectiveness may be found. 

Albeit we operate with limited resources, we welcome suggestions at 
any time and offer our services to the extent those resources vd.ll 
permit. 
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THE EDUCATIONAL MEDIA DISTRIBUTION CENTER 
A REPORT BY HOWARD M. QUIGLEY, DIRECTOR 
ST. AUGUSTINE, FLORIDA, APRIL 4, 1970 



The Educational Media Distribution Center has operated continuous- 
ly under contract with the federal government since July 1, 1966. 

Currently our contract is with the Media Services and Captioned Films 
Branch of the Bureau of Education for the Handicapped, in the U. S. 

Office of Education. Dr. Gilbert Delgado is chief of the Media Ser- 
vices and Captioned Films Branch, and Malcolm J. Norwood is the project 
officer. 

Since my report to the Conference last June, we have found it 
necessary to provide additional space to aC-ommodate the volume of 
materials we handle. In August 1968 we moved to our present location. 
Fortunately, we were able to obtain additional space in a room adjoin- 
ing our present location, so a move to a new address will not be necessary. 
We negotiated a lease for the additional space, effective March 1, 1970, 
and continuing concurrently with the lease for the original space to 
July 31, 1971, at an average cost of $4.85 a square foot a year. The 
rental cost is pro-rated between the distribution center, the Conference, 
the Convention and the ANNALS, on the basis of footage used. 

Despite the increased volume of materials and mailings, v;e have not 
had to increase our staff. Various shortcuts and adjustments in proced- 
ures we have made have reduced the need for additional staff. 

The office has been assigned responsibilities in addition to those 
reported last June. One of these is contracting for, publishing and 
distributing the captioned films study guides, v/ith which I am sure you 
are all familiar. Volume V of these guides is now in process. 

Another responsibility is the preparation, publishing and distributing 
of the captioned films catalogs, which is no small job. 

Still another is the preparation of evaluation forms in relation to 
certain test materials sent out to selected schools and classes, the tabu- 
lation of results from these forms, and final reports to the Media 
Services and Captioned Films office. 

The ever-increasing scope of the Media Services and Captioned Films 
program is predictive of the need in time for reviewing the procedures and 
responsibilities of theConf erence in relation to its contract with the 
government. The functions of the National Media Center now on the drawing 
boards will influence the decisions that have to be made. One consider- 
ation is the possibility that eventually (probably after September 1, 1971) 
the distribution center now under contract with the government will become 
the sole activity of the Conference; that is, dissociated from the functions 
of the national office of the Conference. I suggest that the officers of 
the Conference be alert to these developments. 
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It is appropriate here to say that the Conference receives income 
from the current contract, in the form of indirect costs. Although the 
rate of payment (now 37.) has not been audited, the benefit to the Con- 
ference treasury should be substantial. 

Now I would like to discuss a subject of general concern. Despite 
the best efforts of all of us in Washington and in the four regional 
media centers, there are far too many teachers of the deaf who do not 
know that the captioned films program exists. The concept of mediated 
instruction is a broad one, and it needs many ambassadors. It is strongly 
urged that every member of the Conference, if he is not already, will 
do all he can to promote mediated teaching. The teaching innovations 
developed during the past several years by the staff in the captioned 
film program have been little short of revolutionary. I know that the 
success of the captioned films program has depended largely upon the 
support of administrators in our schools, which has been considerable. 

Let us now make it 1007.. Our office stands ready to help in any way it can. 
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EDUCATIONAL MEDIA CORPORATION 



REPORT TO THE CONFERENCE OF EXECUTIVES OF AMERICAN SCHOOLS FOR THE DEAF 
APRIL 6, 1970 



The Educational Media Corporation Is now two years old. A meeting of 
the Corporation was held In Berkeley at the meeting on June 23, 1969. 

It Is to be pointed out that the By-Laws provide, "...that the Board 
of Directors of the Educational Media Corporation shall consist of 
not more than 15 members of which at least 53% shall be members of the 
Executive Committee of the Conference of Executives of American Schools 
for the Deaf." 



The present officers are as follows: 

Roy M. Stelle, President 
Stanley Roth, Vice President 
Doln Hicks, Secretary 
Edward Reay, Treasurer 



The present directors are as follows: 

Class of 1970 Class of 1971 



Edward Tllllnghast Doln Hicks 

Edward Reay John Harrington 

Armln Turecheck Stanley Roth 

Orln Cornett Ray Holcomb' 

Larry Stewart June Miller 



Class of 1972 



Roy Stelle 
Ben Hoffmeyer 
Mervln Garretson 
Terry Grlfflng 
Dean Twining 



During the time the Corporation has been In existence It has con- 
tracted for and delivered some 31,000 Items, Including the series of 
Captioned Film Study Guides for the use of schools for the deaf. 

These are Items that were developed mostly through government work- 
shops but because of Federal regulations could not be reproduced In 
quantity as needed for schools for the deaf. 

The Corporation has handled $51,884.00 In contracts and has received 
$4,935.00 in fees for services performed. By action of the Copporatlon 
meeting held In Berkeley on June 23, 1969, $4,435.00 was transferred 
to the office of the Conference of Executives In January, 1970. 

The Corporation hopes to become more active In performing these ser- 
vices that will benefit the education of deaf children. 

Respectfully submitted, 

ROY M. STELLE 
President 



REPORT FRQim N.A.C.E.D. 



Mrs. Patria G. Forsythe, Executive Secretary of the National Advisory 
Committee on Education of the Deaf, Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, Office of the Secretary, Washington, D.C., made the following 
statements: 

The Committee meets at least three times each year and is a part of the 
Office of the Secretary, Robert Finch. 

The NACED was created by law in 1965 and consists of twelve members. 

By law, the Committee has four functions: (l) Make recommendations to the 

Secretary of H.E.W. for the development of a system for gathering informa- 
tion on a periodic basis in order to facilitate the assessment of programs 
and identification of problems in the education of the deaf; (2) Identify 
emerging needs respecting the education of the deaf and suggest innovations 
which give promise of meeting such needs and of otherwise improving the 
educational prospects of deaf individuals; (3) Suggest promising areas of 
inquiry to give direction to the research efforts of the Federal govern- 
ment in improving the education of the deaf; and, (4) Make such other 
recommendations for administrative action or legislative proposals as may 
be appropriate. 

Two laws have been passed which delegate the specific responsibilities 
to NACED; (l) NACED serves as advisor to the Secretary on the Model 
Secondary School for the Deaf, and (2) National Media Center because it 
must, by statute, serve the Model Secondary School for the Deaf. 

The Committee is involved in legislation concerning the deaf particu- 
larly, but also legislation for the handicapped. (Copies of a list of 
legislation which has already been passed were given for distribution.) 

NACED is broken down into four working groups: Ages 0-5, 6-16, 17-21, 

and 21 plus, with a chairman for each group. Whan inquiries or requests 
for review of a program arise within a particular age group, it is possible 
to have that group called together for a meeting to discuss the matter. 



li 



In response to a question on the National Media Center, Mrs. Forsythe 
commented that two planning grants were awarded last year, one to Catholic 
University, the other to George Washington University, on how to orgai .ze 
materials and media for the handicapped. Planning funds have been appro- 
priated for this program and has been given top priority. Any college 
or university can present a proposal for the National Media Center and 
all proposals must be submitted by September 1, 1970. 
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REPORT OF THE ANNALS COMMITTEE 
William J, McClure, Chairman 
AprU 3, 197 0 



After the meetings of our committees in Berkeley, California last 
summer, Dr» Howard Quigley, the Executive Secretary of the Confer- 
ence and Business Manager of the Annals, and I, as Chairman of the 
Annals Administrative Committee, met with our Directory Editor, Dr, 
Powrle V» Doctor, in Washington in late July. The purpose of the meet- 
ing was to Inform Dr. Doctor of actions taken by the Annals Adminis- 
trative Committee and by the Conference at the Berkeley meeting. We 
informed Dr, Doctor of the wishes of the committee that all printing ser- 
vices be handled through the New Trends Publishing Service, Downers 
Grove, Illinois, including the Directory Issue for 1971. Dr, Doctor 
suggested that the 1970 D.lrectory Issue be handled in this fashion, too, 
to make it compatible with the four literary issues which were to be 
transferred to New Trends commencing January 1, 1970. 

There was some doubt that New Trends would be able to handle this 
additional load on such short notice, but after conferring with Mr. 

Robert Mayo this appeared possible. Dr. Quigley arranged a confer- 
ence, including Mr, Mayo and his assistants. Dr. Doctor and Dr. 
Quigley, on September 15 to confirm the arrangements and draw up 
guidelines and deadlines for Directory Issue material. 

In late January Dr. Quigley Informed the Chairman that additional 
funds expected from the Federal Government had not been granted and 
it was Dr. Doctor's recommendation that the office be closed and work 
stopped on the Directory Issue. Since the Annals was committed to 
producing a Directory Issue, Dr, Quigley and the Chairman agreed this 
must be done even if the size and content had to be reduced. Dr, Doctor 
was Instructed to send all material in hand to Mr. Mayo at New Trends 
and to lay off all members of the Directory staff. Since he would no 
longer have a staff. Dr. Doctor was Instructed to send all Directory 
correspondence to Dr. Quigley's office, and all inquiries and manu- 
scripts concerning the Literary Issue to Dr, Vernon, the Literary Editor. 

In telephone conferences with Mr, Mayo of New Trends Publishing 
Service, Mr. Mayo agreed to do what he could with the material in hand 
and with that to be received from Dr, Doctor. On February 25 Dr. Quig- 
ley and Dr., McClure mat with Mr. Mayo and his assistants at Downers 
Grove. New Trends felt that they could produce an acceptable Directory 
Issue from the material at hand, omitting little, if any, of the usual conr 
tent. Page proofs of material already in type were shown and were most 
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acceptable to Dr. Quigley and to your Chairman. 

Mr. Mayo was asked fora figure to cover the total cost of the 
Directory Issue. It was within the amount Dr. Quigley had estimated as 
the maximum which could be allocated to the May 1970 Directory. Con- 
sequently, Mr. Mayo was told to proceed. 

While discussing the problems attendant to the 1970 Directory Issue, 
Dr. Doctor told both Dr. Quigley and the Chairman that he felt his duties 
at Gallaudet were Increasing to the point he should resign as Directory 
Editor with completion of the 1970 Issue. This was confirmed by him In a 
letter dated February 17, 1970. A copy was sent to members of the Annals 
Committee along with an account of the meetings with Mr. Mayo, and 
subsequent meetings with Dr. Merrill and Mr. Gentile of Gallaudet. 

While In conference with Mr. Mayo, Dr. Quigley and the Chairman 
Inquired about the mechanics of producing the 1971 Directory Issue and 
the assistance New Trends Publishing Service would need for this. Mr. 
Mayo felt that New Trends would be able to handle the entire 1971 Direc- 
tory Issue, If necessary, from the time questionnaires were returned to 
the Annals office until the publication was In the hands of the readers. 
Subsequently, Dr. Quigley, Dr. Hoffmeyer, and the Chairman were In 
Washington during the first week of March and at that time had confer- 
ences with Dr. Merrill, President of Gallaudet College, and with Mr. 
Gentile, Director of the Office of Demographic Studies. Both of these 
gentlemen had suggestions regarding the Annals and hopefully, a con- 
tinued association with Gallaudet College. Dr. Merrill was to make a 
more concrete suggestion to Dr. Quigley prior to the meeting of the Annals 
Committee In St. Augustine In early April. Since six members of the 
Annals Committee were present In Washington at this time, an Informal 
meeting was held and Dr. Quigley was directed to prepare, prior to the 
meeting In St. Augustine, a suggested plan or plans for the 1971 Directory 
Issue. His suggestions hopefully would Include recommendations for an 
Editor, a Project Director, and a Principal Investigator, and also an anal- 
ysis of both short-range and long-range plans for the Annals operation. 

At this point It was apparent to all of those Involved that there was 
the potential and the "know how" to produce the Directory Issue of the 
Annals and the various offers of assistance from Interested Individuals 
would make the transitional period less formidable than had originally 
been feared. 

Addendum - April 9, 1970 

During the week the Annals Committee has met several times and Is 
glad to announce that Dr. William N. Craig, Superintendent of the 
Western Pennsylvania School for the Deaf, will be the new Editor of the 
Directory Issue and also Project Director. Dr. Helen R. Craig will serve 
as Associate Directory Editor. Miss Feme Davis will be Principal 
Investigator. 
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MINUTES OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 



OP 

THE CONFERENCE OP EXECUTIVES OP AMERICAN SCHOOLS 
FOR THE DEAF 
ST. AUGUSTINE, FLORIDA 
April I|., 1970 

I. CALL TO ORDER 

The Executive Committee of the Conference of Executives of American 
Schools for the Deaf met at the Ponce de Leon Lodge in St. Augustine, 
Florida, on Saturday, April I4, 1970. Dr. Ben E. Hoffmeyer, President, 
called the meeting to order at 9s 15 A.M. All members of the Executive 
Committee were present which consisted as follows; 

Dr. Ben E. Hoffmeyer, North Carolina School for the Deaf 

Dr. Roy M. Stelie, New York School for the Deaf 

Dr. Annin G. Turechek, Colorado School for the Deaf and the Blind 

Dr. Edward V. Tillinghast, Arizona State School for the Deaf and the Blind 

Dr. Stanley D. Roth, Kansas School for the Deaf 

Mr. Kenneth F. Huff, Wisconsin School for the Deaf 

Mr. Edward V. Reay, Idaho School for the Deaf and the Blind 

Mr. Donald E. Kennedy, Ontario School for the Deaf, Milton, Canada 

Dr. Doin Hicks, Pilot School for the Deaf, Dallas, Texas 

Dr. John D. Harrington, P.S. 1^8, New York, New York 

Mr. Joe R. Shinpaugh, Virginia School for the Deaf and the Blind 

Also Present; 

Dr. Howard M. Quigley, Executive Manager, Conference of Executives of 
American Schools for the Deaf 
Dr, C, Joseph Giangreco 
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Dr. W. Lloyd Grairrike 

II. APPROVAL OP THE MINUTES OP THE MEETING IN BERKELEY, I969 

The minutes of the Exeoutive Committee and the minutes of the regular 
meeting of the Conference of Exeoutives held at the California Sohocl 
for the Deaf in Berkeley, California, June 20-22, I969 were distributed. 

Dr. Stan Roth moved that the reading of the minutes be dispenbad with, 
seoonded by Dr. Roy M. S telle, and adopted. 

III. REPORT OP THE MEMBERSHIP COMMITTEE 

Dr. C. Joseph Giangreoo, Chairman of the newly formed Membership Committee, 
gave a report. Br. Giangreoo stated the Committee had been very aotive 
and desired to make the following reoommendations: 

(1) The Exeoutive Committee should set up guidelines for the Membership 
Committee. 

(2) The Membership Committee should be empowered to aooept or rejeot mem- 
bers on the basis of regulations to be established by the Exeoutive 
Committee. 

The report indicated that it now takes too long to prooess an applioation 
for regular or assooiate membership. This has oaused some applioants to 
beoome upset or lose interest. 

Dr. Quigley stated that the whole concept of membersliip should be reviewed, 
and that it would be necessary to make certain changes in the By-laws. He 
stated that the present application form is outdated and should be changed. 

■Dr. Stanley Roth moved that the Ebcecutive Committee recommend to the Conference 
that the Membership Committee be empowered to accept or reject members on 
the basis of regulations to be established by the Executive Committee, 
seconded by Mr. Edward Reay, and passed. 
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It was also decided that the President, President-elect and Executive 
Manager would meet with the Membership Committee to draft changes in the 
By-laws as they pertain to membership. 

President Hoffmeyer requested authorization to appoint a committee to look 
into the whole concept of membership as it pertains to the Constitution and 
By-laws. Br. Hicks moved that the President be empowered to appoint such a 
committee, seconded by Mir, Huff, and passed. 

IV. REPORT OP THE TREASURER 

Br. Howard Quigley gave an INTERIM PINANCIAi REPORT of the Conference from 
July 1, 1969 to March 31» 1970. After discussion, and on a motion by Br. 
Turechek, seconded by Mr. Reay, the report was accepted. 

V. REPORT OP THE ANMALS COMMITTEE 

Br. Quigley gave a report from the Annals Committee for Br. William J, 
McClure, Chairman of the Committee, 

It was reported that Br. Powrie V. Bootor, Editor of the Birectory issue 
of the Annals had resigned, but that the issue would be printed. It will 
have a new format and have fewer pages, but will contain the same previous 
information. The Committee stated there had been some complaints that 
certain information had not been updated. Plans are being made for a re- 
placement for Br. Boctor, but under a new concept. 

It was recommended that six issues be printed yearly, instead of five. 

There will be two supplementary issues printed under private sponsorship, 
one in July and one in October. Plans are being made to re-align future 
issues, and at some future date the February issue will probably be the 
Birectory. 
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President Hoffmeyer said that even though, the Annals has its problems, 
its future looks bright. 

VI. REPORT OP THE ACTIVITIES OP THE COlWEREN'CE OFFICE 

Dr. Howard Quigley, Executive Manager, reported that the National Office 
of the Conference has been concerned mainly with reorganization of the 
membership procedure and in processing membership billings for the year 
ending June 30 » 1970* Currently, there are 100 school members, 102 regular 
members, and ll8 associate members. Dr. Quigley reported that financially 
the Conference is doing well. Increased membership fees, income from 
the Educational Media Corporation, and receipt of indirect cost payment 
under the contract with the government are largely responsible for the 
improvement. 

Staff time for the National Office of the Conference is limited at this 
time. Currently Dr. Quigley stated he devoted 12 hours a week to Conference, 
Convention and ANNALS office affairs. He has a full-time assistant, and a 
university student who works about 30 hours a week. Dr. Quigley stated we 
are attempting to conduct the affairs of the National Offices with 
little more than two full-time employees. He stated that he hoped that 
in time staffing would be adequate to develop projects of significance 
to the growth and power of the Conference. 

Dr. Quigley reported that the Educational Media Distribution Center has 
operated continuously under contract with the federal government since 
July 1, 1966. It has become necessary to provide additional space to 
accommodate the volume of material that is handled, but staff has not 
had to be increased. He said that the ever-increasing scope of the Media 
Services and Captioned Films program is predictive of the need in time 
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for reviewing the procedures and responsibilities of the Conference in 
relation to its contract with the government. It is possible that after 
September 1, 1971 the distribution center might become a separate activity 
of the Conference. 

VII. REPORT OP EDUCATIONAL MEIDIA CORPORATION 

Dr. Roy Stelle, President of the Educational Media Corporation, reported 
that the Corporation had contracted for and delivered some 31 >000 items 
for the use of schools for the deaf. These are items that were developed 
mostl-y through government workshops but because of Federal regulations could 
not be reproduced in quantity as needed for schools for the deaf. The 
Corporation has handled $5l>881|. in contracts and has received in 

fees for services performed. 

VIII. CHANGE OP CONSTITUTION TO ESTABLISH NOMINATING COMMITTEE 

President Hoffmeyer stated that the Constitution and Ry-laws read that 
officers of the Conference are required to be nominated from the floor. 

He said he had received a number of requests to appoint a nominating 
committee but this could not be done under the present Constitution and 
Dy-laws. 

After a considerable amount of discussion, Dr. Hicks made a motion that 
the Executive Committee recommend to the Conference that it have a nominat- 
ing committee with the provision that nominations can be made from the 
floor. The motion was seconded by Dr. Roth and passed. 

IX. APPROVAL OP NEW MEMBERS AND ASSOCIATE MEMBERS 

Dr. Stelle moved that the new members as recommended by the membership 
committee be accepted, seconded by Mr. Hutff and passed. 
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1. James Madison School, Santa Ana, California 
Roy K, Holcomb, Executive Officer 

2. Seattle Community College System, Seattle, Washington 
H. W. Barkuloo, Executive Officer 

3 . Delgado College Academic and Vocatlonai Program for the Deaf, New 
Orleans, Louisiana - Douglas 0. Wells, Executive Officer 

J 4 . St. Paul Technical Vocational Institute, St. Paul, Minnesota 
Robert Laioritsen, Executive Officer 

5 . Hackensack Program for the Deaf, Hackensack, New Jersey 
Prances L. Phillips, Executive Officer 

6. San Mateo Classes for the Deaf, San Mateo, California 
Patricia C. Hogan, Executive Officer 

7. Western Suburban Association for the Hearing In^aired, Lombard, Illinois 
Ranee Henderson, Executive Officer 

8. Northwestern Illinois Association of Hearing In^aired, DeKelb, Illinois 
William Ransdell, Executive Officer 

9 . Southwestern School for the Deaf, Los Angeles, California 
Harry J. Murphy, Executive Officer 

10, Black Hawk Hearing Handicapped Program, 701 - 12th St., Moline, Illinois 
Claude S. Gulbranson, Executive Officer. 

11. SELACO Program for the Deaf, IIOI 4 O Brookline Avenue, Downey, California 
Fred B, Peal, Administrator 

Mr, Kennedy moved that the associate members as recommended by the membership 

committee be approved, seconded by Dr. Harrington, and passed. 





Name of Member 




Nominated by 


1. 


Dr. John G. Race 


Mr. 


J. Paul Rudy 


2. 


Mr. Albert G. Seal 


Dr. 


Lloyd V. Punchess 


3. 


Mr. S. Theodore Guttadore 


Dr, 


Armin G. Turechek 


k. 


Miss Patricia Stafford 


Dr. 


Kenneth R. Mangen 




Mr. Virgil Plathouse 


Dr. 


Kenneth R. Mangan 


6. 


Miss Vivian Tasker 


Dr. 


Kenneth .R. Mangan 
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Associate members continued 



7. 


Ur. 


Robert Prince 


Ur. 


Kenneth R. Mangan 


8. 


Mr. 


Wendell Uuncan 


Ur. 


Kenneth R. Mangan 


9. 


Ur. McCay Vernon 


Mr. 


David Uenton 


10. 


Mr. 


Kenneth Kritz 


Mr. 


David Uenton 


11. 


Mr. 


William Greene 


Mr. 


David Uenton 


12. 


Mr. 


Peter Ripley 


• Ur. 


Ben E. Hoffmeyer 


13. 


Ur. 


Frieda Hammermeister 


Ur. 


William Craig 


lU. 


Ur. 


James E. Fricke 


Mr. 


David Uenton 


15. 


Miss Matte Lee Box 







X. STANDING COMMITTEES - POSSIBLE PISCONTINUATION OF EDUCATIONAL MEDIA AID 
HIGHER EDUCATION COMMITTEES 

The President reported that the Education Media Committee had fOTznd little 
or nothing to do. They had not been called upon to function as there ap- 
peared to be little need for such a cormnittee. Mr. Huff moved that the 
Educational Media Committee be dispensed with, seconded by Ur. Turechek, 
and passed. 

Dr. Graunke also reported that the Higher Education Committee had perhaps 
outlived its need as it had not functioned for sometime. The Executive 
Committee discussed the matter at length and decided to retain the Committee. 
It was suggested that the Chairman of the Committee write to the officials 
of the higher education institutions that have programs for the deaf and 
see if there is anything the Committee mi^t do to help, 
n. EXPENSE ACCOUNT FOR PRESIUENT AID EXECUTIVE MANAGER 

Dr. Hoffmeyer recommended that an expense account be provided for the new 
President and Executive Manager. He stated the time was fast approaching 



when the states or schools would he xinahle or would refuse to pay such 
expenses. 

The matter was discussed and Dr. Tillinghast moved that the President 
and Executive Manager he allowed up to $1,000 each for necessary travel 
and expenses to attend meetings on Conference husiness, seconded hy 
Mr, Reay, and passed. 

ni. INVITATION TO HOLD A FDTOEE MEETING OP THE CONPEREMCE AT SWAN LAKE LODGE 
The President read a communication from Mr. Prank Turk inviring the 
Conference to hold one of its future meetings at the newly acquired camp 
for the Jr. N.A.D. at Swan Lake Lovige in Minnesota. No action was taken. 

It was brought out that it is hecoming more and more apparent that 
organizations must plan at least four years in advance for its meeting 
place and dates. With this in mind, Mr. Kennedy moved, seconded hy 
Dr. Tunechek, the Executive Committee recommends to the member ship that 
we plan four years in advance for the biennial meeting of the Conference. 

Motion was passed. 

nil. MINDTES OP PHEVIODS MEETINGS NOT RECORDED 

The President recommended that we get together all past minutes of meetings 
of the Conference and that they be kept on file in the National Office. It 
was also suggested that perhaps at some future date these minutes could be 
published. At this time there is no central file of minutes of meetings 
of the Conference. 

Dr. Quigley also pointed out that minutes of the meeting of the Conference 
held in conjunction with the Convention are always delayed due to the fact 
they are printed in the Proceedings of the Convention, and are not received 
by the members until a late date. He recommended the minutes of the Conference 
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"be continued to be printed in the Proceedings of the Convention "but that 
they also be printed separately. 

Dr. Turechek moved, seconded by Mr. Huff, that the minutes of the Conference 
held in conjunction with the Convention be continued to be printed in the 
Proceedings, but that they also be printed separately. Motion passed. 

XIV. EXECUTIVE MANAGER'S SALARY 

The President reported that he felt that the Executive Committee should 
consider a salary adjustment for the Executive Manager. The matter was 
discussed at length and Mr. Huff moved that the Executive Committee 
recommend that the Executive Manager' s Salary he increased 10^, seconded 
hy Ur. Turechek, and passed. 

XV. OTHER BUSINESS 

(1) Ur. Quigley pointed out that employees in the National Office have 
no fringe benefits, such as medical and hospital insurance. He 
recommended that perhaps something should be done about this, and sadd 
it would involve about five people. Upon motion by Dr. Hicks, seconded 
by Mr. Huff, and passed, the Executive Manager was authorized to in- 
vestigate the possibility of an employee benefit plan up to 12^, 
including social security and to include it in the proposed budget. 

( 2 ) The President read a coroiirunication from Pathfinders, Inc., a travel 
agency pertaining to a tour to Acapulco, Mexico, after the Convention 
in Little Rock, Arkansas, in June 1971 • The travel agency would like 
the Conference ' s mailing list and the right to approach members. No 
action was taken as it was thought this matter should be left up to 
the Convention. 
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(3) Mr. Kennedy requested the Executive Committee to give him guidelines 
for the meeting of the Conference to be held in Toronto, Canada, in 
1972 . It was suggested that President-elect Stelle and Mr. Kennedy 
meet and work out the details. 

(l^) Dr. Graunke reported that the President had requested him to attend 
a meeting of the American Association on Mental Deficiency of 
Washington, D. C. That organization is interested in working with 
the Conference in providing better programs for the mentally retarded 
deaf. It was recommended that a Joint Committee be established and 
that a joint effort be made toward, improving programs for the mentally 
retarded deaf. 

Dr. Tillinghast moved that it be recommended to the Conference that 
the !By-laws be changed to include a Joint Committee on the mentally 
retarded deaf, seconded by Mr. Reay, and passed. 

Dr. Tillinghast also made a motion that the Joint ASHA Committee be 
made a standing committee, seconded by Dr. Hicks, and passed. 

( 5 ) Dr. Roth reported that the COSD would like for the Conference to be 
one of its sponsors at a meeting in 1972. The meeting place has not 
been decided. No action was taken on the request as the matter will 
be referred to the new Executive Committee. 

(6) Dr. Quigley said that oftentimes important things are going on 
in the profession that the National Office does not know about. 

It would perhaps benefit the profession as a whole if such informa- 
tion could be passed on to the National Office. 
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XVI. ADJOURNMENT 



Meeting was adjourned at l:i+5 



XVII. SPECIAL MEETING 

The President called a special meeting of the Executive Committee at 
12:00 noon April 7» 1970* to consider Dr. Powrie Doctor’s request that 
after July 1, 1970 he retain the desk and credenza he has used as 
editor of the ANNALS, and that all other furniture at the college that 
is owned hy the ANNALS he donated to the college. 

The request was carefully considered, and upon motion duly made, second- 
ed and passed, it was decided that the committee could not approve such 
transfers, and the President was instructed to write to Dr. Doctor to 
this effect. 

The meeting adjourned at 12:10 P.M. 




REPORT OF THE ACCREDITATION COMMITTEE — April 1, 1970 



There have been no accreditations made since the last meeting. 

However, a survey is scheduled for the North Carolina School for 
the Deaf on May 1;, 5 and 6, Jack Brady and Lloyd Harrison have 
agreed to serve with me on the survey team, 

I received a letter from Paul Bird, Assistant Superintendent of the 
Idaho State School for the Deaf and the Blind requesting forms for an 
accreditation survey for next fall. •! wrote him suggesting that he 
get in touch with Roy Stelle who will be the new accreditation chairman. 



REPORT ON CERTIFICATION OF DOR MITORY COUNSELORS — April 1, 1970 
To date lU3 applications for certification have been processed, and 
l56 certificates have been awarded; 



— Edmund B, Boatner 



Class A — 30 ) 
Class B 
Class C 




Total 



Financial Report, July 1, 1969 — April 6, 1970 



Income 



Balance on hand July 1, 1969 
Application Fee Received during year 
Application Fees Received Apr, 6, 1970 



63.00 



$hn,93 



3.00 



Expenses 



None 



Balance, April 6, 1970 



$1;83.93 



--Joseph P, Youngs, Jr. 



CONFERENCE OF EXECUTIVES OF AMERICAN SCHOOLS FOR THE DEAF 



St. Augustine# Florida 
April 5-10, 1970 



REPORT 



COMMITTEE FOR DEAF-BLIND CHILDREN 
Edward W. Reay, Chairman 




The National Committee for Deaf-Blind Children held two meet- 
ings since the last report made during the meeting of the Confer- 
ence of Executives of American Schools for the Deaf at the California 
School for the Deaf in Berkeley, California, in June, 1969. 

The first meeting was held in Louisville, Kentucky on October 
20, 1969. Representatives from ten states and Ontario, Canada, 
were present. The meeting was devoted to a discussion of the need 
for a structure with a larger and wider representation which could 
speak with more authority and with more concern for deaf-blind 
children. The thought expressed was that because so many persons 
and groups are now involved in this particular area, all known 
interested parties should be invited to the next meeting and plan 
to create this new body, or a revision of the National Committee 
for Deaf-Blind Children. 

The succeeding meeting was held in New Orleans, Louisiana, 
during the Special Conference of the Council for Exceptional Chil- 
dren on Early Childhood Education on December 10-12, 1969. Project 
Directors, Coordinators, National Committee members and a consider- 
able number of other interested people attended this meeting. Dis- 
cussion again centered around the creation of a new organization or 
larger National Committee with enough grass roots connections so 
that it will become a positive factor in promoting continued federal 
assistance in this work which has become a greater problem than state 
legislatures will be willing to handle without substantial aid. 
Several suggestions for the function of the new organization were 
discussed but no final action was taken. 
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REPORT OF INTERAGENCY COMMITTEE MEETING 



Washington, D. C. - October 15, 1969 
by Howard M. Quigley 



A two-hour meeting of the Council for Exceptional Child- 
ren Interagency Committee took place October 15 , 1969 at 
the Holiday Inn, Jefferson Plaza, Arlington, Virginia. 

The first item of discussion concerned the proposed Na- 
tional Media Center. Congress has authorized the estab- 
lishment of the Center, and has appropriated planning 
money. Guidelines are being prepared and reviewed. It 
is likely that the Center will be located in Washington, 
although “there is no mandate for this in the bill. The 
November issue of the CEC JOURNAL will carry more infor- 
mation about the Center. 



Planning grants have been made to the George Washington 
University and to Catholic University to study networks 
of instructional materials centers, and similar programs 
in relation to the proposed National Media Center, and 
the role “the Center will play in the larger system. 



It was announced that the CEC has broken the traditional 
pattern for legislative action, by uniting all the forces 
in special education in a combined effort, and at the 
same time keeping the identity of separate disciplines , 
such as the deaf. 



An interesting slide presentation was made by Charles 
Lee , chairman of the Emergency Committee for Full Fund- 
ing of Education Programs . This Committee has been high- 
ly effective. In fact, so much so that the Bureau of 
the Budget has been by-passed. This is regarded as a 
singular achievement. However, Mr. Lee makes clear, the 
tide is not fully turned. Much remains to be done. The 
rate of decreasing appropriations has been slowed, but 
they continue to decrease. Mr. Lee asks for the full 
support of all agencies in passing the continuing resolu- 
tion the Committee is proposing. (Information contained 
in the attached) . He states that if we are to get the 
desired results (adequate financial support) all agencies 
must work together. (For what my opinion is worth, I 
think Charlie's Committee is one of the most innovative 
projects around so far as special ^.e(^ucat ion is concerned. 
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I would think it wise for the appropriate CED Committee 
to get in touch with Mr. Lee, and ask how it can help. 
Phone: 202/547-8383. 



Another item of business of interest to the deaf was a 
brief discussion of the State-Federal Information Clear- 
inghouse for Exceptional Children. 

Information is attached. CEC would like to hear from 
all agencies about this. 



To close the meeting the suggestion was thrown out that 
perhaps be t ter results will be obtained if all bills 
concerning the handicapped were included in one bill 
(except vocational education, Title VI, etc.). The 
Bureau of Education for the Handicapped supports this 
concept . 



Before adjournment the chairman proposed two questions: 

(1) Where and how often should the Committee meet? 

(2) How should the Committee be structured? 

At this writing there are no answers to these questions. 
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REPORT OF WEIVIBERSHIP COWIVIITTEE 

The Me tubers hip Committee has had an extensive correspondence in 
regard to streamlining membership to the Conference as well as increas- 
ing membership. 

As a starter, the committee requests a change in the By-laws as 
follows : 

IC - 

1. To qualify for membership, a school or program must have 
five or more well graded classes of deaf children under 
the supervisor or executive and be approved by the 
Membership Committee. 

ID 

Associate membership may be granted to administrative per- 
sonnel in member schools upon nomination by the executive 
head and approval of the Membership Committee. 

Associate membership may be granted to administrative per- 
sonnel of special services and agencies dealing with the 
deaf, upon nomination by an active member from the same 
state, province or the D.C. and approval of the Membership 
Committee. 

Approval of the membership of committees and payment of dues 
will make it possible for anyone to become a member immediately. 



The Committee further recommends that the dues of regular schools 
be increased 815, so that each school will receive only one billing in- 
stead of the present two billings. 




Respectfully submitted, 

C. Joseph Giangreco, Chairman 

Melvin Luebke 
Lewis Uahl 
Donald Kennedy 
Gary Griffen 
Norman Anderson 
Paul Klenke 
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REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON MULTIPLY HANDICAPPED 

This committee met during the regular meeting of the Conference 
of Executives at St. Augustine, Fla. The discussion began with a report 
on the status of the bibliography being prepared for distribution to all 
the members of the Conference as well as other interested parties. The 
Committee felt that although this was a very worthwhile activity to be 
engaged in, it would not give the necessary support to educators of the 
deaf to recognize their responsibilities to these children and to provide 
programs for the multiply disabled child. It was felt by all members in 
attendance that the problem of the multiply handicapped deaf child is of 
such magnitude that the immediate and long range solutions can only be 
resolved by the Conference accepting a leadership role. It is recommended 
that the way to bring focus on the problem is to hold a national workshop 
and then have appropriate follow-up with local dissemination. 

The Committee felt that some of the major goals of such a national 
workshop conference would be as follows: 

a) Identification and description of the population. 

b) Delineation of teacher competencies. 

c) Clarification of administrative responsibilities. 

d) Implicat ion of early intervention. 

The Committee felt that such a workshop conference should include 
experts from all fields engaged in the special education of exceptional 
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children. This type of multi-disciplinary workshop could be grouped for 
discussion purposes by the chronological ages of the children as well as 
by disability groupings . It is felt that small discussion groups could 
then concentrate on each of the major questions that must be answered. 

The multi-disciplinary discussion of such questions as teacher competen- 
cies, early intervention, etc. would add immeasurably to the fund of 
knowledge required to appropriately educate and train these children. 

In addition to the work being done on the bibliography and the 
recommendations for a workshop the Committee would like to make available to 
all interested parties a file of information relating to the frequency of 
disabilities and a capsule description of existing programs. It is 
requested that members of the Conference relay any such information to 
Committee members as soon as possible. 

Respectfully submitted: 

Robert T. Kennedy, Chairman 

John Harrington 

Joseph G . Demeza 

Frances Cronin 

Richard G. Brill 
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REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON STATISTICS 
CONFERENCE OF EXECUTIVES OF AMERICAN SCHOOLS FOR THE DEAF 

APRIL 5 - 10, 1970 

ST. AUGUSTINE, FLORIDA 



The formal report of the Committee on Statistics will 
be included in the presentation by Mr. Augustine Gentile, 
Director of the Annual Survey of Hearing Impaired Chil- 
dren and Youth. 

The Committee on Statistics met in Washington, D. C., 

March 4 and 5, 1970, at which time it was determined that 
an annual survey of salaries for schools for the deaf 
would be initiated beginning next year. This survey would 
include salaries of administrators of programs or schools 
for the deaf, salaries for teachers, houseparent s , teacher 
aides and other professional people. The Committee will 
be meeting in St. Augustine in an attempt to develop pre- 
liminary plans for this survey. 

Respectfully submitted. 



David M. Denton, Chairman 
Thomas R. Behrens 
Doin Hicks 
A . W. Douglas 
James Little 



REPORT OF THE PUBLIC RELATIONS COMMITTEE 



No new action has been taken by the Public Relations Committee. Copies 
of the Information Booklet are still on hand and are available for dissemination 
to special groups in our states. 




Stanley D. Roth, Chairman 
Leonard M. Elstad 
George M. Thompson 
El leen E. Conno I ly 
Robert S. Brown 
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COUNCIL OF ORGANIZATIONS SERVING THE DEAF 



The Council of Organizations Serving the Deaf (COSD) has been in exist- 
ence for 2j years. During 1969, the Council operation invoived 18 member 
organizations — 15 in the active membership and 3 associate members, in add- 
ition COSD has close to 100 individual memberships. 

PUBLICATIONS AND INFORMATION DISSEMINATION 

-Tlhe Council maintains a mailing I ist of 6,000, composed of board members of 
affiliated organizations, educators, rehabilitation workers, clergymen, deaf adult 
leaders, speech and hearing clinicians, parents, and others who had indicated 
interest in receiving COSD releases. Released during 1 969 were the Council 
organizational directory, newsletters, the proceedings of the New Orleans Forum, 

The Deaf Man and The World, a reprint of the Vernon-Makowsky article on " the deaf as 
a minority group" , the proceedings of the Maryland Teacher Institute, and the 
Alexander Graham Bel I Association Statements on Deafness . 

In addition, brochures describing the function of the Council were mailed to 
al I members of Congress; the Forum proceedings were distributed to over 3,000 
col lege and university libraries, and to all state and regional vocational re- 
habilitation centers, as well as state departments of special education. COSD 
also maintains a separate ma i 1 i ng list of 200 major metropolitan newspapers for 
special releases. 

SeCTION Al^ COMMIHEE ACTIVITY 

The TV Committee greatly expanded its operational base as it pressed for 
improved visualization of regular television programs to meet the cultural, social, 
and Informational needs of the nation's 20,000,000 deaf and hard of hearing 
ci t i zens. 

The Legal Rights Section planned the Legal Rights Forum just held in Chicago. 
The Law School of Wayne State University has expressed interest in the possibility 
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of setting up a center on rights of the deaf which would engage in research, 
action, and public and legal education in this area. 

The 1969 Annual Forum was held in New Orelans with 170 participating in 
del iberations on the arresting theme, "The Deaf Man and the World,.'" 

Liason . The Council continues to develop links for the member organizations 
with peripheral groups which may have programs relevant to hearing or deafness. 
Contacts include: 

The American Medical Association Conference on Noise Pollution 
The National Council on the Aged 

The^lational Conference on 'ft^search and Neurological Disorders 

The President's Blue Ribbon Ad Hoc Committee on Employment of the Handicapped 

The World Federation of the Deaf 

The American Association of Retired Persons 

National Committee for Support of the Public Schools 

National Welfare Conference 

fhtional Citizens Advisory Conference on the- Disabled and Disadvantaged 

Developmental . The Council office continues to explore on behalf of the member 
organizations possible remedies or solutions to a multitude of problems faced 
by deaf people. At the present time the office is scrutinizing the possibility 
of selected theaters In metropolitan areas exhibiting captioned or sub-titled 
movies on a consistent evening of the week, so that the hearing impaired popula- 
tion would have occasional opportunity to enjoy movies in a downtown setting. 

FUTURE . The 1971 Forum wt I I use the theme, 'The Medical Aspects of Deafness." 
This meeting, to be held in Ef> h- ru . ->f -y 1971, will be held in Atlantic City. 

The 1972 Forum, using as its theme "Perspectives on Education of the Deaf", 
is in it’s planning stage. To date there has been no site elected. However, the 



Conference of Executives is being asked to be one of the sponsors for this Forum. 

COSD is expioring means to carry on financiaiiy without government heip. 

The Heien Keiier Memoriai Fund for the Deaf is being contempiated, and this is 
being sponsored by Lions i nternat iona i . The Virginia District is behind this, 
and has aiready received some contributions. The aim is for each Lions Ciub to 
contribute $100 yearly to the work of COSD. if this idea spreads, one can see 
approximately $2,000,000 collected each year, with monies being allocated to the 
organization members for special purposes. 

Until COSD is on its feet financially, it has been suggested that there be 
an increase in dues as follows: 

1971 $150 

1972 $175 

1973 $200 

The operating budget at the present time is approximately $141,000. 

in the 2j[ years that COSD has been in operation, much ground has been covered 
in what has been for everyone concerned a brand new and pioneering concept of in- 
creased services to deaf people through joint involvement of the national organ- 
izations operating in the field. 

Joseph P. Youngs, Jr. 

Stanley D. Roth (Reporting for the 

Comm i ttee ) 
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RESOLUTION NO. 1 

WHEREAS, the members of the Forty-Second Conference of 
Executives of American Schools for the Deaf, their wives and 
guests have experienced reality of the warmth and friendliness 
of hospitality for which the South has been famous, and 

WHEREAS, Dr. William J. (vlcClure and l^rs. (VlcClure have 
extended this hospitality to ensure that our visit be enjoyable 
and memorable, and 

WHEREAS, The Staff of the Florida School for the Deaf and 
the Blind, individually and through the Teachers' Association, 
have been generous in attending to the many demands of such a 
large gathering, 

BE IT RESOLVED, That the sincere and deep appreciation of 
the Conference be conveyed to Dr. (vlcClure and (Vlrs. (vlcClure and 
to the Staff of the Florida School by letter from our Secretary 
and that a copy of this Resolution become part of the official 
minutes. 




A 
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RESOLUTION NO. 2 



WHEREAS, The Board of Trustees of the Florida School for 
the Deaf and for the Blind extended many gracious courtesies 
and services to Conference members and guests and 

WHEREAS, Wrs. Bernard Castro and Mr. Leslie Huffstetler 
displayed particular interest in the Conference participants, 

BE IT RESOLVED, That letters be sent to the Board and to 
Mrs. Castro and to Mr. Huffstetler expressing our genuine ap- 
preciation of their efforts on our behalf. 
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RESOLUTION NO. 3 



WHEREAS, The Forty-Second Conference of Executives of 
American Schools for the Deaf has been extended the warm 
hospitality of the beautiful and historic City of St. 
Augustine, Florida, and 

WHEREAS, The Ponce deLeon Lodge has provided courteous 
and efficient service to members of the Conference, and 

WHEREAS, Various organizations and businesses in the 
City of St. Augustine have provided many favors to members 
of the Conference and/or their wives, viz. the Coca Cola 
Bottling Company and the Woman's Exchange of St. Augustine, 

THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED, That the members of the 
Conference of Executives convey by letter their deep appre- 
ciation to the various organizations and businesses in the 
City of St. Augustine, namely, the Ponce deLeon Lodge, 
the Coca Cola Bottling Company, and the Woman's Exchange 
of St. Augustine and that a copy of this Resolution be added 
to the minutes of this meeting. 



RBOLTITION NO. U 



V/HEREAS, the program planning of the Conference entails 
a great deal of work requiring many hours of committee merahers' 
time over and above their regular duties, and 

WHEREAS, the Program Committee of the Forty-Second 
Conference has prepared a stimulating professional program 
reflecting and extending the concern of members to cu2n?ent 
and future issues in the education of deaf children and the 
vocational and life success of deaf adults, 

THEIREPOEE, BE IT EESOLVED, That the Conference convey its 
deep appreciation to Dr. Roy Stelle and the Program Committee 
of the Conference. 
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RESOLUTION NO. 5 



WHEREAS, the Conference of Executives of American Schools 
for the Deaf has expressed a deep interest in the problems of 
the multiply handicapped deaf child, and 

WHEREAS, there has been demonstrated interest on the part 
of the Federal Government in the problems of the multiply handi- 
capped deaf child, 

THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED, That the Conference communicate 
its continued interest and request that a National in-depth 
workshop be held on the education and training of multiply 
handicapped deaf children. 



RESOLUTION NO. 6 



WHEREAS, administrative officers, teachers, parents, and many others 
have become increasingly concerned with the lack of adequate provision for 
educational programming and instruction for those deaf students who are 
limited in intellectual capacity in addition to hearing impairment, and 

WHEREAS, most programs for hearing impaired persons are now found to 
have relatively large proportions of their populations with limited in- 
tellectual capacity or function, and 

WHEREAS, the Conference of Executives of American Schools for the 
Deaf has traditionally been the primary organization concerned with the 
improvement of all educational programs for hearing impaired persons, and 

WHEREAS, the American Association on Mental Deficiency with head- 
quarters in Washington, D.C. is a recognized national organization con- 
cerned with mental retardation and allied fields, and 

WHEREAS, the aforementioned A.A.M.D* has recommended a closer working 
arrangement with C.E.A.S.D. for the purpose of exploring and implementing 
improved programs for deaf persons who also are mentally deficient, 

BE IT THEREFORE RESOLVED, That a joint committee be established between 
the Conference of Executives of American Schools for the Deaf and the 
American Association on Mental Deficiency for the purpose of exploring 
those areas of cooperative effort which could benefit those persons found 
to have both mental deficiency and severe hearing impairment, and 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, That the president of the C.E.A.S.D. appoint 
a committee of that organization immediately to initiate the establishment 
of the joint committee at the earliest possible time, and 









1 

Resolution No, 6 (contd, ) 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, That the joint committee be charged with 
the responsibility to encourage and promote such effective programs as 
are needed and to represent their respective organizations toward that 
objective, 

W, Lloyd Graunke, 

Special Representative of 
President Hoffmeyer to A,A,M,D, 
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RESOLUTION NO. 7 



WHEREAS, the programs of the National Technical Institute for the 
Deaf described at this meeting are in clear agreement with ths spirit of 
Public Law 89-36 as supported by testimony from this and many other 
organizations associated with the deaf population, and 

WHEREAS, this organization is abundantly satisfied with the rapid 
progress and broad flexibility already demonstrated by these programs 
for meeting long-time neglected needs of the deaf population for post 
secondary technical education, and 

WHEREAS, this organization believes that these programs of the 
National Technical Institute for the Deaf deserves the full support for 
continuation and further growth and refinement, 

BE IT RESOLVED, That the Conference of Executives of American Schools 
for the Deaf give full endorsement to all planning and implementation thus 
far accomplished for the National Technical Institute for the Deaf, and 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, That this Conference make it known to the 
Secretary of the Department of Health, Education and Welfare and to the 
Congress that: 

(1) This endorsement is wall deserved, and 

(2) That the FY71 budget request for both operations and con- 
struction for National Technical Institute for the Deaf 

be supported for. the full amount in order that the programs 
which have already amply demonstrated worthy accomplishment 
for some 264 deaf students may continue to do so for an even 
larger number. 
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RESOLUTION NO. 6 



WHEREAS, the circumstances and thinking of consumers are 
essential guideposts for orderly appropriate progress; and 

WHEREAS, the effectiveness of education of the deaf is 
measured by its end product, the adult deaf person, 

IT IS, THEREFORE, recommended that the programs of all 
subsequent annual meetings of the Conference of Executives 
of American Schools for the Deaf provide for at least one 
deaf adult speaker. 






I 
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RESOLUTION NO. 9 



WHEREAS, the recent threatened delay of Apollo 13 brings into 
national prominence the dreaded IVIaternal Rubella (German Measles) 
infection which has afflicted thousands of infants with irreversible 
deafness , and 

WHEREAS, there is urgent need that the women and girls of our 
nation be protected against it by an adequate program of immunization, 

BE IT RESOLVED, That this Forty— Second Conference urge ^ mire 
to Secretary Robert Finch of the Department of Health, Education and 
Welfare that a national program of immunization be launched with 
appropriate haste. 



Signed: Conference of Executives of American 
Schools for Deaf 

Convention of American Instructors 
of the Deaf 

Alexander Graham Bell Association 
Council of Educators of the Deaf 
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RESOLUTION NO. 10 
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WHEREAS, the Conference of Executives of American Schools for the 
Deaf represents the major educational programs for deaf students in the United 
States and Canada, and 

WHEREAS, the objectives of the Conference of Executives of Ameri- 
can Schools for the Deaf is to provide sound educational programs for the deaf 
in the United States and Canada, and 

WHEREAS, educating deaf children properly requires highly 
technical and specialized skills, and 

WHEREAS, a sound educational program should consist of well- 
graded classes taught by certified teachers, and 

WHEREAS, a sound program should consist of a minimum of five 
well- graded classes under qualified supervisory per sonnel, and 

WHEREAS, numerous states have mandatory and enabling legislation 
requiring or permitting local school systems to provide educational programs 
for deaf children at the local level, and 

WHEREAS, many areas do not have adequate population or funding 
to support sound educational programs for the deaf, 

BE IT RESOLVED, That the Forty -Second Conference of Executives 
of American Schpols for the Deaf, through its President, communicate with the 
appropriate office in each State Department of Education to express its concern 
that qualified personnel, with experience in the education of the deaf, be in- 
volved in drafting adequate legislation and subsequent guidelines for such new 
programs and thus assure sound educational programs consistant with the 
highest standards possible at every level. 
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REPORT OF THE CHAIRMAN OF THE VOCATIONAL COMMITTEE 
Conference of Executives of American Schools for the Deaf 
Wednesday, April 8, 1970 
St. Augiistine, Florida 

The passage of Resolution #1 by the Conference of Executives in 
Berkeley, California, June 25, 1969, indicated that an effort to secure 
"quality programs to meet deficiencies in vocational education for the 
deaf on a State and, or. Regional basis" should be made . As very little 
had developed after the passage of the Resolution, and regardless of the 
mandatory clause in the '68 Vocational Act, very little, if any, 
additional money seemed to be going to the States as indicated by the 
survey of November 1969> to upgrade existing programs, it vrais felt that 
some action should be started. As chairman of the committee on Vocational 
Education I decided to seek advice as to how to start to solve the 
problem. I wrote to Dr. James E. Allen, Jr., Assistant Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, regarding Resolution #1, and asked for 
suggestions to the possible solution of the problem. A reply was 
received from Dr. Allen's office with the suggestion that first we 
explore existing legislation to determine if construction of regional 
facilities for the deaf wore possible. The answer was not too 
satisfactory. I wrote to Dr. Allen again on September l6th and 
asked for a meeting of persons of department head status, and I would 
be happy to meet at any time and any place. 

A meeting was hold in V/ashington to discuss the problem November 
12, 1969. The meeting was attended by Dr. Mary Switzer, Administrator, 
S.R.S., H.E.W. ; Dr, Albert L, Alford's office. Assistant Commissioner 
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for Legislation, Health, Education, and Welfare; Mr. Sherrill D. McMillian, 
Deputy Director of Vocational-Technical Education, U.S. Office of 
Education; Dr. William Usdane, Social and Rehabilitation Service; 

Mr. Ed Carnes, Educational Specialist, Media Services and Captioned 
Films, and myself. A copy of the siUTreys which had been made previously 
and a proposed plan for regional facilities were distributed to all of 
those present and were discussed briefly. Needed information regarding 
two aspects of the problem had not been obtained at this time; the 
number of day school pupils leaving school, and the attitude of the 
superintendents towards possible approach to solving the problem. The 
attitude of the superintendents was secured December, 1969. No 
information has been obtained regarding the day school drop-outs, or, 
graduates, as of this date - April 8, 1970. 

After the meeting on Nov amber 12th, I visited with Dr. Usdane and 
McMillian. Mr. McMillian pointed out that under existing legislation 
regional facilities could be constructed only as an open facility to all 
who wished to apply - hearing or deaf - and obvioulsy this was not our 
desire at this time. Also, that money from the 10^ clause in the ’68 
acts could not be used for construction. This was confirmed by the 
legal department of the U.3. Office of Education. 

November 13, 1969, I received a letter from Dr. Switzer .suggesting 
a meeting to be held by a task force January 13, 14, 15, to discuss 
meeting the needs of the low achieving deaf. This meeting was held on 
the above dates. A list of those attending Is attached as well as the 



recommendations . 



The problem has not been solved, but progress has been made. The 



recommendations of the task force have been discussed briefly and I 
believe more dicussions will be held, and we may expect something of 
concrete nature to come out of those discussions. 

On April 9, 1970 word was received from Dr. Vernon L. Glenn, 
Director, Arkansas Rehabilitation Research and Training Center, University 
of Arkansas, that a grant of $20,000 had been made to the Research and 
Training Center by the Sensory Study Section of S.R.S. for the purpose 
of developing activities related to the low-achieving Deaf Post-School 
population. The selection of a Steering Committee to determine needs 
and recommend activities relating to the low-achieving Post-school 
population was underway and an announcement would be made in the very 
near future as to the make up of the committee, A meeting of the 
Steering Committee would be scheduled in the near future. 



Respectfully subnd.tted 




Roy G. Pstrks, Chairman 

Social and Vocational Services Committee 

Conference of Executives of 

American Schools for the Deaf 



DIRECTORY OF PARTICIPANTS 

Task Force on Low Achieving Deaf Post-School Population 
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1^/ Mrs. Edna Adler 

Consultant, Deaf and the Hard of 
Hearing 

Communication Disorders Branch 
Division of Disability Services 
Rehabilitation Services Administration 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare 

Room 3316 - DHEW South Building 
Washington, D. C. 20201 

2/ Mr. Edward Carney 

Educational Specialist, Adult Educa- 
tion Program 

Media Services and Captioned Films 
U, S. Office of Education 
Room 3327 - ROB _ &th & D Sts., S.W. 
Washington, D. C. 20202 

,V Dr. Ja:'>'.s F. Garrett 
Asslstt^nt Administrator 
Office of Research, Demonstrations, 
and Training 

Social and Rehabilitation Service 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare 

Room 5054 - DHHW South Building 
Washington, D. C, 20201 

2 / Miss Holly Knox 

Legislative Assistant 
Office of Legislation 
U. S. Office of Education 
Room 4161 - fob- 6 
Washington, D. C. 20202 

5/ Dr. Ben Hoffmeyer 

President, Conference of Executives 
of American Schools for the Deaf 
North Carolina School for the Deaf 
Morganton, North Carolina 28655 

Mr. George Klinkhamer 
Educational Specialist 
Division of Educational Services 
U.S. Office of Education 
Room 2015 - ROB - 7th & D Sts., S.W. 
Washington, D. C. 20202 



7/ Dr. Glenn Lloyd 

Department of Special Education £*od 
Rehabilitation 
College of Education 
University of Tennessee 
Knoxville, Tennessee 77916 

8/ Mr. Craig Mills 

Director, Florida Division of 
Vocational Rehabilitation 
254 Charley Johns Building 
Tallahassee, Florida 32304 

9/ Dr. Edward Newman • 

Commissioner, Rehabilitation 
Services Administration 
Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare 

Room 3004 - DHEW Souvh Building 
Washington, D. C. /.'"201 

10 / Mr. Roy Parks 

Superintendent, Arkansas School fo*. 
the Deaf 

Little Rock, Arkansas 72205 

11 / Mr. Albert Pimentel 

Director, Registry of Interpreters 
for the Deaf 
905 Bonlfant Street 
Silver Spring, Maryland 20910 

12 / Rev. Daniel H. Pokcrny 
Lutheran Pastor 
Lutheran Churches of the Be -if 
Gallaudet College 
7th and Florida Avenue, N. E. 
Washington, D. C. 20002 

13 / Dr. Ij» Dono Reed 

Executive Secretaryy 
Sensory Study Section 
Social and Rehabilitation Service 
Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare 

Room 5320 - DHEW South Building 
Washington, D. C. 20201 
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DIRFXTORY OF JARTJCCIPAN^ 

T ask Fo rce on Low Achieving Deaf Post-School Po pula tion 



14/ Mys, Mary Jane Rhodes 
Parent 

3631 E. 42nd Street 
Indianapolis, Indiana 46205 

15 / Dr, Larry Stewart 

Director, Deaf Project 
Arkansas Rehabilitation Research 
and Training Center 
Hot Springs Rehabilitation Center 
Hot Springs, Arkansas 71901 

16/ Dr. Ross Stuckless 

Director, Research and Training 
National Technical Institute for 
the Deaf 

Rochester Institute of Technology 
I Lomb Memorial Drive 
Rochester, New York 14823 

17 / Miss Mary E, Switzer 
Administrator 

Sncial and Rehabilitation Service 
Department of Health, Eiucation, 
and welfare 

Room 5004 - DHHvf South Building 
Washington, D, C, 202C1 



10 / Dr, McCay Vernon 

Editor, American Annals of t ; > ! eat 
Western Maryland College 
Westminister, Maryland 21157 

19 / Mr, James Whitworth 

Director, Georgia Rehabilitation 
Center for tha Deaf 
Cave Spring, Georgia 30124 

20 / Dr, Boyce R. Williams 

Chief, Communication Disorders Br. 
Division of Disability Services 
Rehabilitation Services Adtiiiui r-trc 
tion 

Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare 

Room 3316 - DHEW South Building 
Washington, D. C, 20201 
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COUNCIL ON EDUCATION OF THE DEAF 



What: Minutes of the Executive Board Meeting held 

January 30, 31, 1970, at the Lexington School 
for the Deaf, Jackson Heights, New York 

To: Members of CED Executive Board and to 

Committee Members 

From: Stanley D. Roth, Secretary 



The meeting was called to order by President George T. Pratt at 10:30 a.m. 
Friday morning, January 30, in the Conference Room of the Lexington School 
for the Deaf. 

A quorum was announced, and visitors were introduced. The following persons 
were present: 



OFFICERS 

George T. Pratt, President 
Stanley D. Roth, Secretary 
Jack M. Brady, Treasurer 

EXECUTIl^ BOARD 

Bell Association: June Miller 

George T. Pratt 

Leo E . Connor 

Ben E. Hoffmeyer 

Roy M. Stelle 

Jack W. Brady 

Howard M. Quigley (representing 

Ken Mangan) 

Stanley D. Roth 
Robert W. Tegeder 

COMMITTEE MEMBERS 

Committee on Professional Preparation and Certification 
Ralph L. Hoag, Chairman M. Josephine Carr 
Richard G. Brill Bill G. Blevins 

William E. Castle Lucy M. Moore 

Mildred L. Dovey Hollis W. Wyks 

Gary A. Curtis 



Conference: 



Convention: 
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Committee on International Activities 
Richard G. Brill, Chairman 
George W. Fellendorf Joseph G. Demeza 



The agenda as prepared by President Pratt, was presented for discussion and, 
there being no objection, it was decided to follow this as prepared. 

Dr. Ralph L. Hoag, Chairman of the Committee on Professional Preparation, 
asked Dr. William E. Castle to report for the Ad Hoc Committee selected to 
plan a program of Teacher Preparation and Certification for those other than 
academic teachers, which could include not only vocational teachers, but 
teachers of Art, Physical Education, Librarians, etc. 

Dr. Castle gave a very fine report (copies of the report were given to all 
members present), and after much discussion, it was felt that the report 
should be worked over, so that it would dovetail better with the revised 
report of the Teacher Preparation Committee (Connor-Stelle Report). 

It was further felt that it should not be up to the Executive Board to make 
the final decision relative to the acceptance of the committee reports at 
this time, but educators throughout the country should have an opportunity 
to discuss the report, which is so vitally involved with teacher preparation 
centers, and so important to schools for the deaf. 

It was agreed that Dr. Hoag and Dr. Castle will work together to mesh the 
two reports, so that they will be ready for presentation at regional meet- 
ings. It was felt that a series of three meetings should be held in various 
regions throughout the United States so that all aspects of the committee 
reports could be fully discussed by all who are interested. 

Dr. Ben E. Hoffmeyer suggested that an afternoon of the program planned for 
the Conference of Executives Meeting in St. Augustine be given over to this 
program. It was felt that Thursday afternoon, April 9, could be set aside 
for the superintendents and those connected with teacher preparation programs 
to have an opportunity to learn about the suggested programs. 

Wednesday morning, June 24, at the Alexander Graham Bell Association Meeting 
in Philadelphia will be devoted to the discussion of the reports. 

The third meeting was tentatively scheduled at the California School for the 
Deaf, Berkeley, for some time in the fall of 1970. 

It was felt that through these three meetings, the reports would receive suf- 
ficient discussion to lay the groundwork for implementation of revised 
standards during the next two or three years. 
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It was felt th£it Dr, Ralph L. Hoag, as Chairman of the Committee on Teacher 
k Preparation and Certification, should preside at all of the regional meetings. 

Dr, Edward C, Merrill, Jr., President of Gallaudet College, presented the 
tentative report — A NEW ERA FOR GALLAUDET COLLEGE — and asked for comments 
and discussion. There appeared to be no serious disagreement with the sug- 
gestions made in the report and it was felt that Gallaudet should proceed 
along the paths outlined by the report. It was agreed that, rather than a 
single CED Executive Board response to the presentation, individuals should 
send their comments to Dr. Merrill directly. 

Dr. Howard M. Quigley, Executive Officer of the Conference and Convention, 
presented the Articles of Incorporation for CED. These were approved by CED 
and signed by the officers. However, Dr. Quigley was instructed not to file 
the papers for incorporation until the Legal Counsel of the Alexander Graham 
Bell Association had an opportunity to study them. This is the only organ- 
ization of the three making up CED that has a legal counsel, and it is the 
policy of the organization to have all such matters reviewed by the legal 
counsel. When approval is given, the articles are to be filed in the 
District of Columbia. 

Dr. Richard G. Brill, Chairman of the Committee on International Activities 
outlined in summary the first meeting held in New York in 1967 of persons 
interested in international meetings. This was an informal meeting held in 
conjunction with the Interxiational Conference on Oral Education of the Deaf. 

Dr. Brill pointed out that in countries other than the United States and 
Canada there is nothing like CED, and the group asked that CED undertake the 
responsibility for canvassing individuals, schools, and organizations inter- 
nationally to obtain opinions. 

Dr. Brill, then President of CED, sent out letters to 63 schools and organ- 
izations in 14 countries during the summer of 1968, and received replies from 
23 institutions in 10 countries. 

j 

Some of the questions asked in this survey were: 

Who could speak for the deaf in each country. 

Name of the persons or organizations to be contacted. ^ 

Should international conventions be held every five years. 

Suggestions for time intervals. 

Suggest ions for meeting places . ^ 

On November 12, 1969, Dr. Brill canvassed members of his committee relative 
to their opinions as to where the next international congress should be held, 
and the following suggestions were received: 

Argentina 
Ireland 

Japan -'• • 
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The matter of interpreting at the 1970 International Congress was discussed. 
It was felt that if any deaf teachers attended, they would be from the 
United States and Canada as there are few deaf teachers in other countries. 
However, it was felt that interpreters were necessary. As most of the mem- 
bership of deaf members involves teachers, it was suggested that perhaps the 
Convention should be the group to provide interpreters. It was felt that 
two interpreters would be sufficient, and that their expenses should be 
borne by the sponsoring institution. Mr. George W. Fellendorf felt that the 
Alexander Graham Bell Association could take care of the oral interpreters. 

The matter of group travel was brought up, but it was felt that CED should 
not become involved in the matter of arranging tours, as there were a number 
of tour groups already organized. 

Foreign visitors coming to America could contact the Volta and the Annals 
and the Conference and Convention offices for help in planning tours in the 
United States. 

Mr. Fellendorf suggested that, if at all possible, two or three representa- 
tives from each country having a representation at the Congress in Stockholm 
try to get together to discuss future international meetings. Dr. Brill 
suggested that the chairman of this meeting held in Stockholm be Mrs. Rut 
Madebrink, Secretary General for the International Congress in Stockholm. 

Dr. Pratt appointed Dr. Brill, Dr. Demeza and Mr. Fellendorf to represent CED 
at the meeting. 

Dr. Pratt announced that as yet nothing has been done to develop a brochure 
for CED, but he felt that this should be done, and perhaps the next adminis- 
tration could concentrate on this plan. 

On a motion by Dr. June Miller, seconded by Dr. Stelle, the report of the 
Treasurer, Mr. Brady, was accepted. A copy of the treasurer's report is 
attached. 

Dr. Hoag brought up the question of site visits to teacher training institu- 
tions. It was felt that the policy allowed in the past by the Conference 
Committee is a satisfactory one, with the chairman of the committee empowered 
to appoint members of the various site visitation committees. It is not 
necessary to use ONLY the members of the Committee on Professional Prepara- 
tion and Certification, but other members of CED could be involved. The 
expenses of the site visits are paid by the institution requesting the visit. 
The report of the committee should be made to CED at its regular meeting, 
and also announcements made in the Volta and the Annals. 



On a motion by Dr. Miller, seconded by Dr. Stelle, the Executive Board of 
CED approved the policy of having all official announcements of CED pub- 
lished in the VOLTA and the ANNALS. These two professional magazines will 
be the official publication organs of CED. The minutes of CED Executive 
Board Meetings will be sent to the Editors of the VOLTA and the ANNALS. 

Dr. Pratt announced that the next official meeting of the CED Executive 
Board will be held at 9:30 a.m. June 24, 1970, at the general meeting of 
the Alexander Graham Bell Association, in the Benjamin Franklin Hotel, 
Philadelphia, at which new officers for the 1970-72 term will be elected. 

The Secretary was instructed to send to the VOLTA and the ANNALS announce- 
ment of this official meeting. 

Dr. Pratt closed the meeting by expressing appreciation to Dr. Connor for 
his hospitality in opening the Lexington School for the meeting; to the 
various committee chairmen; to Dr. Quigley and to Mr. Fellendorf for working 
on the incorporation papers. 

The meeting was adjourned at 11:57 a.m., January 31, 1970. 



Respectfully submitted, 



/s/ Stanley D. Roth 



Stanley D. Roth, 
Secretary 



EDUCATIONAL MEDIA COMMITTEE 



The Committee wishes to report that there have been no 
items brought to it since our last meeting and, therefore, 
we have not taken any action. 

However, we do want to point out the expanded opportunity 
for the use of various media in the education of the deaf. 
The work of the four regional media centers for the deaf, 
along with the increased services of Captioned Films, has 
made a tremendous contribution in our field. 

We feel that these programs and innovations that have 
developed over the past several years represent a genuine 
step forward. All personnel involved in these programs 
are to be commended. 

Respectfully submitted, 

Thomas R. Behrens 
Peter M. Blackwell 
David M. Denton 
Joe Shinpaugh 

Eldon E. Shipman, Chairman 



REPORT OP THE PARENT EDUCATION COMMITTEE 



We are pleased to report that we have completed our work in 
publishing a Parent Education brochure. Approximately ten 
thousand copies were printed, and they are in the hands of 
our Executive Secretary, Dr, Howard M. Quigley, They nay 
be ptirchased through Dr. Quigley for fifty cents each. 



Walter Bellhom 
Melvin H, Bras el 
Alfred Lamb 
George H, Thompson 
Kenneth F. Huff, Chairman 
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APPENDIX 



CONSTITUTION 

CONFERENCE OF EXECUTIVES OF AMERICAN SCHOOLS FOR THE DEAF 



AUTICI.E I. NAMK 

Tills organization shall be known ns the Conforcnoe of Kxocutivcs of Ainorican 
Schools for tho Donf, IncoriK) rated, liGreiiftcr roforretl to in this Constitution as 
tho Conference. 

AIITICLR ir. OBJECT 

The object of this organization .shall be to promote tho management and oper- 
ation of .schools for the deaf along the broadest and most eliieicnt lines ami to 
further and promote the general welfare of the deaf, 

ARTICLE Iir. ME.MUERS 

Section I. Regular meniber.sliip in this organization shall be limited to the 
executive heads of .schools for the deaf. 

Section II. Associate membership may bo granted according to such provi.sion 
as may be specified in the by-laws. 

Section III. An Assoeiato niember may participate in tho deliberations of the 
meetings of the Conference and may .serve on committees other than the Execu- 
tive Committee. An associate member may not hold office. An associate mem- 
ber may not vote, o.xeept when de.signated, in writing, as a proxy for a limited 
time, by the executive head of a moniber school. 

Section IV. Honorary ineinborship may be conferred at any meeting of the 
organization by a majority vote of the active members present, .such member- 
ship to continue until terminated by withdrawal or vote of active members. 
Honorary members will not be required to pay dues, and slmll not have the right 
to vote. 

Seelion V. Regular member schools shall pay dues as prc.seribed by. the hy- 
law.s. Only exocaitivo heads of inemhor schools whose dues are paid," or their 
proxie.s shall have the right to vote. 

AUTICI.E rV. OFFICEUS 

Seetinn I. Tlio officers of the Cnnforenee .shall bo a president, a president- 
eloet, a secretary, and a treasurer. The officers togetlu*r with .six elected regular 
inomhers and the imniodiato pjist pro.sident, slmll coiisitute the P^xecutive 
Committee. 

Sootion II. Ujion revision of the constitution at the Centennial lUeeting of 
the Conference (o he held at Galhiudet College, Washington, D.C., April to 
Al.iy ,'l IJHiS. the terms of office of the president, vice-president, secretary and 
trea .surer, elci*t(*d at the .’hStli Uogidar ;^leoting, held at Hot Springs, Arkansas, 
April 21-20, 10(i(l, for a ti*rm of three j’ears beginning .Tnly 1, IDOG. .shall bo 
shortened to a term of two years ending midnight June 30, lOGS. At the Centennial 
Meeting, April 28 to May 3, IGGS, an election shall be held for the oflices of 
president, pre.sident-eleet, secretary and trea. surer, to take office July 1, 1DG8, 
for a term of two years. The terms of tlie.se offices slmll be two years there- 
after, the election to ho at the regular meeting of the ineinber.shii) preceding 
July 1 of the even mimhered year. The pre.si dent-elect .shall be the nominee for 
president. 

Section III. The. Immediate past pre.sidtmt shall become a member of the 
Kxeentivo Committee for a term of two years. The six elected members of tlie 
jRxeeutivo Committee .shall continue to servo for term.s of three year.s, two being 
elected each year at t?ie regular meeting of the moiiibershii) ami taking oflieo 
on July 1, following. 

Se<‘tion IV. Tho president shall be the chairman of the Executive Committee. 

Sect ion V. Offieers may not .succeed thom.selve.s but may he elected to other 
offices, or to the same office after a hipsi* of two years. In the ease of a vacated 
office, the lOxecutive Committee .shall elect a new officer for tho iinexpired 
t(‘rm. 

AimCI.K v. DUTIES OF OFFICKHS AM) EXECUTIVE CO.M.MI'ITEE 

Section I. Pr(*.sideiit: The pre.sident shall preside at the meetings of tho 
•Conferenee and of the Exeentivo Coininittee ,'iiul .shall have general care and 
oversight of the alTair.s of the Conference .snhjeet lo the approval of f bo Exeentivo 
Committee. 

Section II. I’rcsi dent- Elect : In tho absimce or dl'^nhility of the prosid(*nt .shall 
tii.scharge tho duties of the pre.siilont-elect ami in the absence or disahility of 



both tlu* Kx’oenlivu Coniiiiittou maj’ choose a iiieiiiber to serve as presiding 
olHeer. 

♦Section III. Secretary : The secretai*y ,‘<liall keep the records of the meetings 
of the Conference iiml of tlu? Executive Committ(?e and slinil be eustodinn of 
tlie rw?oril.s and perform .such other .secretarial duties as may be required by 
the affairs of the Conference. 

Section IV. Ti*ea.surer : The treasurer shail collect all dues and asse.ssments 
and .shall have custody of the funds and securities of the Conference under 
control of the Executive Connnittee. He shall keep proper books and necounta 
of the receipts ami di.shur.semenls of the moneys of the Conference and the 
1*11 nd.s and aecurities of the Conference and shall report as to the linancial condi- 
tion of the Conference at each annual meeting or as often ns requested by the 
lOxecMitive Couiniittce. 

The treasurer .shall pay out of the money of the Conference only in accordance 
with the regulations or instructions of the Executive Committee and invest 
.surplus funds subject to the approval of the Executive Committee. 

Except that, while the Executive Committee operates a national office headed 
by an appointed executive oflieer, the functions and controls formerly assigned 
to the treasurer are transferred to the executive officer of the national office. 

In this situation the treasurer shall retain membership on the Executive Com- 
mittee, and serve as chairman of an auditing committee. 

Section V. The Executive Committee shall have charge of the affairs of the 
Conference between meetings. 

The Executive Committee sliall he governed by such by-laws as are adapted 
by tlie Conferenee and shall submit ii report of its activities at each annual meet- 
ing of the Conferenee. 

Seetion VI. The Executive Committee shall bo charged with the nninagemeiit 
and fiscal control of the official organ of the Conference known as the American 
Annah of the IJcaf iuul shall elect its editor, who ‘shall iwrform such duties as 
may he prescribed in the hy*law.s and designated by the Executive Committee. 
The editor shall serve for a term to be determined by the Executive Coin- 
niittee. 

Section A" 1 1. Meetings of the Executive Connnittee may be called by the 
president or upon the request of four members of the committee. Written notice 
of .such meetings shall he given thirty days in advance. Where a quorum of the 
Committee cannot l)e obtained, a written poll of the members may be .substituted. 

Section VIII. A quorum of the Executive Committee shall consist of six 
momliers of the Committee. 

Section IX. All officer.s and member.s of the Executive Committee nni.st be 
r(‘giilnr numiher.s of the Conference. 

AimCLE VI. X1KETIN(JS 

Section I. Regular meetings of the Conference shall he held annally at a time 
and place de.signaled by the Conference in .session or by the Executive Commit- 
tee. Notice of all meetings must appear in the American Annuls of the Deaf at 
least .sixty days in advance of the meetings or sent in writing to each mem- 
ber sixty (lays in advance of the meeting. 

Section II. The program of encli meeting shall he prepared by a Program 
Committee designated by the President and approved by tiie Executive Com- 
mittee. 

S(‘cMon III. A quorum shall coiisi.st of thirty regular members. 

AUTIC/.K VII. AME.NDMKNTS 

This constitution may be amended b.v the atrirmative vote of at least three- 
fourths of the regular memher.s present at any regularly called meeting, at 
which at least fifty regular members are prc.seiit, provided thirty days notice of J| 
the meeting with publication of the proposed amendment shall appear in the ^ 
oilicinl organ of the Conference. 

AUTICI.K VIII. bequests 

The Executive Committee is authorized to accept at it.s discretion gifts and 
bequests in l>ehalf of the Conferenee of Executives of American Schools for the 
D(mf. 
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By-Laws 



I. MEMBKHSniP 

A. MuinbiTs^hii) iu the C’onf«ri*iicL* of Kxcentlves of Ainoricau Schools for tiu* 
Duaf, Incorporatud, sliall bu considorud that of the .school rather than the in- 
dividiml. A school shall be eligible to representation during the period for which 
dues have been paid. 

An executive relimiuishes Ids Conference membership as a representative for 
a school upon termination of his olficial duties. 

B. At each regular meeting the .secretary .shall eau.se to be posted in a con- 
spicuous idace, or circulated to all members attending, a list of the name.s of all 
exceu lives ijualilied a.s regular members and another list of all riualilietl associate 
lueiabers. 

C. To (jualify for membership a school (or a program) must have live or more 
well graded clas.ses of deaf ehildreu under one sviiH'rvisor or exec\itive and he 
recoiiniieiided to tin? Conference by the Executive Committee and approved by 
the Conference in regular meeting. 

1). Associate nienih .*r.sln'p in the Conft*renee may be granted to administra- 
tive personnel in member schools upon nomiimtion by the executive head, n?euin- 
mcadation of tin? Executive CoinmittcH*, approval by the Confenmee in regular 
uK'cting, and payment of such animal dne.s as may ho prescribed. 

Associate mciiihership may he granted to adi iinistrative personnel of .s*iH*v:ial 
services and agencies dt.'aling witli the deaf, upon nomination by a regular mem- 
ber from the same State, Provinct*, or the District of Columbia, in which the 
agency is liendipiartered. rccoimncndntioii of the Executive Committt*e, approval 
of the Conference in regular meeting and payment of such nmmnl dues as may 
be prescribed. 

10, An mini dnc.s for active and associate members re.speetively shall he in such 
amounts as are recommended by the Executive Committee and approved by the 
Conference. 

ir. omcEHs A.NU co.mmitticks 

A. Only regular ineiub(*rs in good standing shall be eligible for election to bold 
nllicc or membership on the 10x(H!utive Conunittee. Vacancies .shall he deelarcd 
in the event that an irregularity in this i*e.spcct .shall he noted. Regular and 
a.s.sociate membcr.s may be appointed to commit tee.s other than tlie Executive 
Committee. 

H. Nominations for tin* various offices shall be made from the lloor at the 
designated period set for the (*Ic*cti on of officers. In the event of there being more 
than one uoiuinet*, written ballots shall be cast and the number receiving n ma- 
jority of the votes shall be declared elected. In case no majority is recorded 
on the first ballot, a second ballot shall he provided on which only names of the 
two having the largest number of vote.s shall appear. In ca.se of a tie vote for 
the first or second place on the ballot, the names of all candidates involved 
in such n tie shall he iueluded. Subsccpient ballots are to be governed by .similar 
n*gulation if necessary. 

C. The iiower of general nnmagemeiit of the Conference between meetings, 
granted to the Executive Conunittee in tin? constitution, shall include the initia- 
tion of re .search and otlu*r professional activitie.s in which the welfare of the 
deaf i.s involved. 

1). Committ(*es: Tlu*ro shall be the following .standing committees : 

1. Accreditation of Schools. 

2. Deaf-Blind (added). 

3. Dormitory Clounselors, Training and Certification. 

4. Educational Media (new name). 

5. Educational Research. 

0. Higher Education. 

7. Interagency (added). 

8. Legislation. 

f). Multiple Handicapped (added). 

10. Parent Education. 

11. Program. 

12. Public Relations. 

13. Resolutions. 

14. Statistics. 

15. Vocatioiml Education (added). 
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The standing committees identified above may consist of varying numbers of 
not less Uian H or more than 12. They shall be appointed by the president for the 
term of his ofiiee with the approval of the Executive Committee. 

Ther(‘ .sliall he p;irticij)ation l)y tlie Conference in 2 joint committees as follows : 
10. Joint Advisory Committee, American Annals of the Deaf. 

17. Joint Committee, Teacher Training and Certification. . 

The Joint Advisory Committee, Ain»?rieaii Annals of the Deaf, sliall LOiiHist of o 
numiliers rei)reseuting tlm Conference.* of Executives of American Schools for the* 
Deaf, a])i)()iiited hy tin* i)n*si(lent ; H ineinher.s rtipre.seatiag the Convention of 
American Instructors of tin* De.if aitpointcd hy tin* president of tliat^irganization, 
and the 2 pr(*.sidi*nts. TIu* pn*sident of tile (Neiiferenet* shall name tiu* cliainnan of 
the Committee*. All ollieial eh’liheration.s of this aelvi.sory coimnittoe shall hi* for- 
wureleel to the* Executive Commltte*e' of the Conference for review and sueli of- 
tieaal actie)ii as may he am)ropriate*. 

Tin? Joint Ceimmittee* em Teaelier Tr.tining and Certification slmll consist of 4 
me'inhers re,‘preseiiting tlie Conference of Exeicntive.s of American Schools fe)r the 
D(*af, appointeel i)y tiie president; 4 nieinhers repr<^*senting tlio Convention e)f 
.Vmerican Instructors of the Deaf and appointed l)y the president of that organiza- 
tion ; am! 4 ine*nih(*rs of tiu* Alexander Graham Hell x\ssociation for the Deaf, ap- 
I Jointed by the president of that organization. The dm inn an and the .secretary 
shall he ;ii)pointed by the presid(*nt of the Conferonce and serve for indefinite 
terms at tin* i)l ensure of the president. The remaining nierihers shall serve for 
sueli term ns is indicated hy the president appointing them, .such term to terminate 
oil June HO of the year indicated. All otlicial Imsiness of that commUtce shall ho 
eomlueti*(l niuler thi* dirc*<.*tion of tin* K\i*cntive Coniinitteo of the ^.’ont'erence of 
Executiv(*.s of American Soliools for the Deaf. 

The pre.sident may appoint such .special committees as may lie indicated witli 
the approval of tlie Exeemivo Committee. 



MEETINGS OP THE CONFERENCE OP E.XECUTIVES 
OP AMERICAN SCHOOLS FOffi THE DEAF 



1868 


1st : 


1872 


2nd: 


1876 


3rd : 


1880 


4th; 


188k 


5th; 


1888 


6th : 


1892 


7th: 


1900 


8th: 


1904 


9th; 


1913 


10 th; 


1919 


11th : 


1924 


12th: 


1926 


13 th: 


1928 


l4th: 


1930 


l5th: 


1933 


16th: 


1936 


17 th; 


1939 


I8th; 


1944 


19 th: 


1948 


20th 


1949 


21st 


1950 


22nd 


1951 


23 rd 


1952 


24th 


1953 


25 th 


1954 


26th 


1955 


27 th 


1956 


28th 


1957 


29 th 


1958 


30 th 


1959 


31 st 


I960 


32 nd 


1961 


33 rd 


1962 


34th 


1963 


35th 


1964 


36th 


1965 


37th 


1966 


38th 


1967 


39 th 


1968 


4oth 


1969 


4lfit: 


1970 


42nd: 



Gallaudet College, Washington, D. C. 

Michigan School for the Deaf, Flint, Michigan 
Mo\ont Airy School for the Deaf, Philadelphia, Pa. 

The Clarke School for the Deaf, Northampton, Mass . 
Minnesota School for the Deaf, Faribault, Minn. 
Mississippi School for the Deaf, Jackson, Miss. 

Colorado School for the Deaf and the Blind, 

Colorado Springs, Colorado 

Alabama School for the Deaf, Talladega, Ala. 

Department of International Congresses of the Universal 
Exposition, Halls of Congresses on the Exposition 
Grounds, St. Louis, Mo. 

Indiana School for the Deaf, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Ohio School for the Deaf, Columbus, Ohio 
Florida School for the Deaf and the Blind, 

St. Augustine, Pla. 

Maryland School for the Deaf, Frederick, Md. 

Tennessee School for the Deaf, Knoxville, Tenn. 

Colorado School for the Deaf, Colorado Springs, Colo. 
New Jersey School for the Deaf, West Trenton, N. J. 
International Congress on the Education of the Deaf. 
Western Pennsylvania School for the Deaf, Edgewood 
Pittsburgih, Pa. 

Gallaudet College, Washington, D. C. 

Western Pennsylvania School for the Deaf, Edgewood 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Minnesota School for the Deaf, Faribault, Minn. 

Illinois School for the Deaf, Jacksonville, 111. 

Colorado School for the Deaf, Colorado Springs, Colo. 
Missouri School for the Deaf, Pulton, Mo. 

Arkansas School for the .Deaf, Little Kock, Ark. 
Washington School for the Deaf, Vancouver, Wash. 

New Mexico School for the Deaf, Santa Pe, N. Mex. 
American School for the Deaf, West Hartford, Conn. 
Mississippi School for the Deaf, Jackson, Mississippi 
Tennessee School for the Deaf, Knoxville, Tennessee 
Clarke School for the Deaf, Northampton, Massachusetts 
Colorado School for the Deaf, Colorado Springs, Colorado 
Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois 
Oregon School for the Deaf, Salem, Oregon 
Texas School for the Deaf, Austin, Texas 
Manger Hamilton Hotel, Washington, D. C. 

California School for the Deaf, Riverside, California 
Pick-Durant Hotel, Flint, Michigan 
Velda Rose Towers, Hot Springs, Arkansas 
American School for the Deaf, West Hartford, Conn. 
Gallaudet College, Washington, D. C. 

California. School for the Deaf, Berkeley, California 
Ponce de Leon Lodge, St. Augustine, Florida 
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PUBLISIiED mOCEEDINGS OF THE CONFERENCE OF EXECUTIVES 
OF AMERICAN SCHOOLS FOR THE DEAF 

1868 - 1968 

1868 Volume I: 1st meeting, 11th Annual Report of the 

Coluiiibia Institution for the Deaf and Dumb (Gallaudet 
College), Washington, D. C. 

1872 Volume II: 2nd meeting, 10th Biennial IReport of the 

Board of Trustees of the Michigan Institution for the 
Education of the Deaf, Dumb, and Blind, Flint, Mich. 

1876 Volume III: 3rd meeting, American Annals of the Deaf, 

No. ij.. Mount Airy School for the Deaf, Philadelphia, Pa. 

1880 Volume IV: i|.th meeting. Stream Press of Gazette Printing 

Co., Northampton, Mass., Clarke School for the Deaf, 
Northampton, Mass. 

l88ij. Volume V : 5th meeting. Biennial Report of the Minnesota 

School for the Deaf, Pioneer Press Co., St. Paul, Minn. 

1888 Volume VI: 6th meeting, Clarion-Ledger Printing 

Establishment, Jackson, Miss., Mississippi School for the 
Deaf . 

1892 Volume VII: 7th meeting, Colorado School Printing Office, 

Colorado Springs, Colo. Proceedings published in 1893* 

1900 Volume VIII: oth meeting, Alabama Institute for the Deaf 

Printing Office, Talladega, Ala. 

190i].-50 Volume IX-XXII: 9th to and including the 22nd Proceedings 
xvere published in the American Annals of the Deaf. 

1951 Volume XXIII: 23rd meeting, Missouri School for the Deaf. 

The minutes were published in the Proceedings of the 
Convention of American Instructors of the Deaf. 

1952 Volume XXIV: 25th meeting, Washington School for the Deaf, 

Vancouver, Wash. Minutes were published in the Proceedings 
of the Convention of American Instructors of the Deaf. 

19Bk- Volume XXVI: 26th meeting. New Mexico School for the Deaf, 

Santa Fe, N. Mex. Minutes were mimeographed. 

1955 Volume XiWII : 27th meeting, American School for the Deaf, 

West Hartford, Conn. Minutes were published in the 
Proceedings of the Convention of the American Instructors 
of the Deaf. 

1958 Volume XXVIII; 28th meeting, Mississippi School for the Deaf, 
Jackson, Miss. Minutes were mimeographed. 

1957 Volume XXIX; 29th meeting, Tennessee School for the Deaf, 
Knoxville, Tenn. Minutes were published in the Proceedings 
of the Convention of the American Instructors of the Deaf. 

1958 Volume XXX: 30th meeting, the Clarke School for the Deaf, 
Northampton, Mass. Minutes were mimeographed. 

1959 Volume XXXI: 31st meeting, Colorado School for the Deaf, 

Colorado Springs, Colo. Minutes were published in the 
Proceedings of the Convention of the American Instructors of 
the Deaf. 

1960 Volume XXXII ; 32nd meeting, Northwestern University, 

Evanston, 111, Minutes were mimeographed. 

1961 Volume XXJCIII; 33rd meeting, Oregon School for the Deaf, 
Salem, Oregon, Minutes were published in the Proceedings 
of the Convention of the American Instructors of the Deaf. 
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1962 Volume XXXIV : meeting, Texas School for the Deaf, 

Austin, Texas. Minutes were lithographed. 

1963 Volume XXXV: 35 th meeting, Manger Hamilton Hotel, Washington, 

D. C. This meeting was held in conjunction with the 
International Congress on the Education of the Deaf and the 
minutes are to be published In the Proceedings of the 
International Congress on the Education of the ©eaf . 

1964. Volume XXXVI : 36th meeting, California School for the Deaf, 

Riverside, California. Minutes were lithographed. 

1965 Volume XXXVII: 37 th meeting, Plck-Durant Hotel, Flint, 

Michigan. Minutes were published in the Proceedings of 
the Convention of the American Instructors of the Deaf. 

1966 Volume XXXVIII: 38th meeting, Velda Rose Towers, Hot Springs, 

Arkansas. Minutes were lithographed. 

1967 Volume XXXIX: 39 th meeting, American School for the Deaf, 

West Hartford, Conn. Minutes were published In the 
Proceedings of the Convention of the American Instructors 
of the Deaf. 

1968 Volume XL: 4 . 0 th meeting, Gallaudet College, Washington, D. C. 

Minutes were lithographed. 

1969 Volume XLI: 4 lst meeting, California School for the Deaf, 
Berkeley. Minutes were published In the Proceedings of the 
Convention of American Instructors of the Deaf. 

1970 Volume XLII: 42 nd meeting, Ponce de Leon Lodge, St. Augustine, 
Florida. Minutes were lithographed. 
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HONORARY MEMBERS 
The Conference of Executives of American Schools for the Dead!* 



ABERNATHY Edward R., 2^71 Dorset Road, Columbus, Ohio U3221 
BARTLEY, Rev. Thos. R., lihU St, John Street, Pittsburgh, Pa. 1^239 
BECKER, Va:ientine A., P. 0. Box 1^33, Tucson, Arizona 85702 
BENSON, Elizabeth, Twin Creek Plaza, Apt. 11, Frederick, Md. 21701 

i 

BERG, Lloydi, 1|21 Ridge Road, Council Bluffs, Iowa 5 l501 

y 

t 

BOATNER, Ma>\ine Tull, 115 Cliffmore Road, West Hartford, Conn. 06l0? 

BROOKS, Charles L. , 38 Lyons Road, Scarsdale, N, Y. 10585 

i 

CARL, Sister |1ary, Boston Sch. -Deaf , 800 N. Main St., Randolph, Mass. 02368 

CRAIG, Sam B. 1 3313 Sheffield Circle, Sarasota, Florida 33580 

CRANWILL, Alfred, $lh9 Hesperus Drive, Columbia, Md, 210li3 

CRATHERN, Helen C,, Crotched Mtn. Foundation, Greenfield, N. H, 030^7 

CROUTER, John Yale, 12 Adelpbi Ave., Providence, R. I. 02906 

DAVIES, Rachel D., l68 Barilla, San Antonio, Texas 78209 

HARRIS, Stanley R., West Virginia University, Morgantown, West Va. 26506 

DAVIS, Alfred, 20l|0 Barnett Shoals Road, Athens, Georgia 30601 

DAVIS, Serena Foley, 7720A Stentor Ave., Philadelphia, Pa, 19118 

DOCTOR, Powrie V,, Gallaudet College, Washington, D. C, 20002 

DOERFLER, Leo, Eye & Ear Hosp,, Univ. of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pa. 15213 

ELSTAD, Leonard M. , 3133 Conn, Ave., N. W., Apt, 22li, Washington D, C. 20008 

ELTING, Julia G., 555 Knollwood Road, White Plains, N. Y. 10603 

FLOYD, Margaret H,, P.O. Box 3573, Univ. Pk. Br,, Las Cruces, N. M, 88001 

FUSFELD, Irving S,, h9h^ Cochrane Ave., Oakland, California 9 I 46 I 8 

GALLOWAY, James H,, 2h2 East Lake Road, Pultneyville, N, Y, lli538 



GENTRY j E. H. , 801 Maple Drive, Talladega, Alabama 3^160 

GERTRUDE, Sister Rose, 221 p 3 Main Street, Buffalo, N. Y, lIi2lU 

GRACE, John F. , 5809 Tumbling F, Tucson, Arizona 8^713 

GROW, Charles B., 320 McDowell Drive, Danville, Kentucky IiOU22 

HALL, L. B., Holly Hill Apts,, Sulphur, Oklahoma 73086 

HARRIS, Glenn, 211; Lobos Avenue, Pacific Grove, California 93950 

HARRIS, Nathan, ll57 Beacon Street, Brookline, Mass. 02ll;6 

HEDGECOCK, Leroy D,, Mayo Clinic, Rochester, Minnesota 55901 

KLEIN, John A., Box 23BA, Route #1, Spring, Texas 77373 

LEE, J. Madison, 306 East Lexington St,, Danville, Kentucky Uli022 

MacDONALD, Charles E, , 2625 Tolmie St., #9, Vancouver 8, B. C. Canada 

McADAMS, J. C., P. 0. Box 89li, Texarkana, Texas 75501 

McINTIRE, 0, L, , 1;703 Balcones Drive, Austin, Texas 78731 

McUUGHLIN, Harriet F. , lUO E. 28th St„ New York, N. Y. 10016 

MILLIGAN, William, I; York Street, Orchard Hill, White Plains, N. Y. 1060? 

MORROW, Robert, 3008 E. Third Street, Tucson, Arizona 85?l6 

MYKLEBUST, Helmer R,, Northwestern University, DeKalb, Illinois 60115 

O’CONNOR, Clarence D,, 200 East 66th Street, New York, N. Y. 10021 

O'NEAL, Mildred E,, 350 West Avenue, Ludlow, Mass, O1056 

PEELER, Egbert N., 1300 Diehl Street, Raleigh, N. C. 2?605 

POORE, Ethel A. , Cedar Bluff Road, Knoxville, Tenn, 37901 

RANKIN, Carl E. , 3020 Forest Park Drive, Charlotte, N, C., 28209 

RAWLINGS, Charles, 29 Silvern Street, Huron, Ohio 1;U839 

SANDERS, Kayes D,, I; Dobson Road, Wakefield, R. I, 02881 

SPARKS, Fred L. Jr,, 612 College Drive, Cedartown, Georgia 30125 

STEVENSON, Elwood A,, 183U Sanoma Avenue, Berkeley, California 9li707 
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VAN ALLEN, Karl C,, 1^2 Church Street, Amherst, N. S., Canada 
V/ALKER, W, Laurens, 206 Lakeside Road, Spartanburg, S. C. 29302 
WALLACE, John, 3223 N. hSth Street, Omaha, Nebraska 68lOit 
WHITEHEAD, W. M., 3202 Park Place, K, W., Washington, D, C, 20010 
WILMAN, M. Catherine, 917 Magellan Drive, ^Sarasota, Florida 33!>80 
WOODEN, Harley Z,, Apt. 802B Huron Towers, Ann Arbor, Michigan Ii8l05 
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